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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


THE discussion on the subject of Reincarnation, which has been 
running in these columns since my first article on that subject, 
threatens to drift into an argument on points that are rather 
beside the mark as regards the original question raised, and I 
think, therefore, it is better to bring the correspondence to a 
conclusion. I mention this as, under the circumstances, I have 
decided to omit certain letters which carry on the argument 
perhaps rather beyond legitimate limits. But I should not 
feel myself at liberty to do this without touching on one point 
that has already been raised, and is further dis- 
cussed in some of the omitted correspondence. 
This is one of those points which, though having 
no reference to the essential truth or falsity of the 
doctrine of Reincarnation, it is still natural that 
writers who discuss the question should raise in the 
course of the controversy. In the articles I wrote I purposely 
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avoided dealing with the Reincarnation hypothesis from the point 
of view of the Theosophical Society, or indeed of any specific body 
of opinion. Notwithstanding this, the attention of readers, as 
might indeed have been surmised, has been drawn to the fact 
that whereas the original programme of the Theosophical Society 
was on the broadest conceivable basis, and pointedly omitted 
to dogmatize on any tenet of religious faith, the subsequent 
history of the Society has been identified with certain very 
decided views, not only on the subject of Reincarnation, but 
on various other points of doctrine. It would be difficult to 
imagine, nowadays, any individual becoming a member of the 
Theosophical Society unless, in some form or other, he accepted 
the explanation of the evolution of the human race which the 
hypothesis of Reincarnation offers. It is little wonder, then, 
that readers of the OccuLT Review have been reminded of the 
fact that when first the Theosophical Society was inaugurated 
in America, its founders not only did not lay stress on this doctrine 
of Reincarnation, but actually were disposed to regard it as a 
fallacious explanation of the present position and future prospects 
of the human race in its evolution upwards towards its ultimate 
goal. Mdme. Blavatsky herself, at this early stage of her career, 
had not adopted this central doctrine of Theosophy, as now 
understood. Had any dogmatic creed then been promulgated 
in the first instance by its founders, it is clear that a belief in 
Reincarnation would not have figured in this document. 

The fact is, creeds are all of a gradual growth, and there is 
a tendency no less in Theosophy than was the case with Chris- 
tianity itself, to acquire, in the course of time, a far more definite 
meaning than its first founders had in view. A society of men 
that begins its existence with a programme, partly social in 
character and partly that of inquirers into the essential truths 
underlying all exoteric forms of religion, is bound, it seems, as 
time goes on, to crystallize its faith into a more concrete and more 
dogmatic form. The founder of Christianity never lived ‘to 
see the subsequent developments which turned his philanthropic 
attitude towards all mankind and his broad but childlike faith 
in an all-loving Father, into the most dogmatic of all the creeds. 
The founder of Theosophy, on the other hand, even in her own 
lifetime witnessed a marvellous change in this direction, and 
more than this, she herself participated in it. Personally I 
confess I am not disposed to cavil at a society which starts, in 
a sense, with a blank sheet and, undertaking the investigation 
of esoteric truths, arrives, in certain directions, at very different 
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conclusions to what were anticipated by its inaugurators. The 
fact that this should be the case seems to me to be in itself an 
evidence of the bona fides of the investigation ; but it is at the 
same time undoubtedly a warning against being too dogmatic 
in opinion before the questions at issue are thoroughly threshed 
out. The tendency is always to be dogmatic too soon, rather 
than to be dogmatic too late. 

In another direction it seems to me that the Theosophical 
Society has hardly done justice to its original programme. The 
Brotherhood of Man has always been inscribed boldly upon its 
banners, but one may ask: what, of a tangible kind, has been 
effected to carry out this very important part of the programme 
on its social side—at least in the West ? In India it is doubtless 

true that Mrs. Besant’s activities have taken a 


eens very practical shape, and both by teaching, by 
HOOD aie social work, and by the founding of schools, she has 
AN made clear to our Eastern Empire that the device 


on her banner is a living reality to the President 
of the Society. One looks, however, in vain, either here or in 
America, for any such practical recognition of the brotherhood 
of the human race as has inspired the efforts, say, of Dr. Barnardo 
or of the founders of Toynbee Hall. Is it not time that some 
great social work was attempted, which wouid find scope for 
the energies of Theosophists in this country, and which, at the 
same time, would enlist the practical sympathies of the broader- 
minded philanthropic spirits of the Anglo-Saxon race? It 
has always seemed to me that the social work of the Church, 
admirable in the case of certain parishes and certain missions 
where social work is most urgently needed, is hopelessly ham- 
pered by the narrow outlook of ecclesiasticism. To afford practical 
help and educational facilities to the struggling masses of our 
population, and at the same time to open out to them the wider 
possibilities which lie dormant to-day, but which the unfettered 
religious and intellectual life unquestionably offers, is a work 
which might well transform the face of our large centres of 
population. Surely it would be no slight achievement to bring 
into being a generation of workers whose chances of 


ee er success in life were no longer stunted by the 
MAKE IT A : J 
REALITY > PATOW interests and narrow faiths which blight 


them to-day, and whose outlook was directed to 
that wider horizon of human possibilities which the conditions 
of present-day life and the superficial commonplaces of a Board- 
School education are powerless to confer! 
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We have accepted the principles of democracy ; but democracy 
is ever a failure where education is wanting. Our mob orators 
will tell us that you can enfranchise a man by giving him the 
vote; but there is only one true form of enfranchisement—the 
enfranchisement of the Human Spirit. The real problem of 
education is to explain to the learner the possibilities inherent 
in himself, and the means by which he may be enabled to 
develop them. Here, it appears to me, is a great possibility, 
given the capacity, the energy, and the funds for carrying it 
out. Rousseau fully recognized in his own day the inability 
of his countrymen adequately to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship. ‘‘If,” he said, “there were a nation of gods, they would 
govern themselves as a democracy.” The true fulfilment of 
the democratic ideal implies the proper education 


eis of the citizen from his earliest childhood ; and 
TUCET the true ideal of manhood is ever the Greek ideal 


—the simultaneous development of the whole 
man: body, mind, and spirit—and not the warping of one 
side and the cultivation of another. Man, no less than the tree, 
needs light and air for his harmonious development ; and narrow, 
sunless streets, and warping creeds, especially in the early years 
of life, are equally inimical to his growth. The citizen of a 
great Democracy should learn from his earliest childhood the 
true meaning of the brotherhood of man. He should be placed 
himself in conditions such as would guarantee the natural and 
healthy unfoldment of his own personality, and he should be 
taught that it is a citizen’s duty when he reaches years of dis- 
cretion, to secure for others those rights which he has enjoyed 
himself. 

It is in no one class of the country only, but in all 
classes to a greater or less extent, that the country’s manhood 
is stunted by lack of opportunity on the one hand, and by false 
ideals of education on the other. The latter is as pernicious 
an influence with the wealthier classes, as the former is with 
the poorer. Both work together to the detriment of the nation’s 
manhood—physical, mental, and spiritual. These defects are 
to be found everywhere. It is not one branch 
alone of the Anglo-Saxon race that suffers from 
an inadequate system of education. If the English- 
man is brought up to be narrow and prejudiced, 
the American Public Schools suffer from the defect of a fatal 
superficiality. All are alike vitiated by an almost total failure 
to grasp the true meaning of education in its highest sense, and 
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the necessity that devolves upon a Democratic State to bring 
up its citizens to a full sense of the rights and duties of citizenship 
—their duties, that is, first to themselves, and secondly to their 
fellow-citizens. 

Who is going to take up this gigantic task? To attempt 
anything so boid in a wholesale manner would be to court certain 
failure ; but there is no reason why a society that aims at securing 
the brotherhood of mankind, and the enfranchisement of the 
human spirit, should not attempt, on however small a scale, 
some educational scheme on broad lines of physical, moral and 
religious culture, for those who are without the opportunities 
which citizenship should confer. 

One word of caution is necessary. The tendency of all educa- 
tional schemes is to break on the rock of religious dogma, and the 
attempt to teach a dogmatic religion to children, whether Chris- 
tian or other, must inevitably prove fatal. Chil- 
dren require to be taught how to live, to learn the 
rules of conduct, and to acquire a sense of right and 
wrong, and of their duty to themselves and their 
fellow-creatures, entirely independent of all religious faith. To 
link the question of religious belief with the question of conduct 
and morality, is to risk the undermining of the latter, should the 
former be proved to be false. 

.. . Because right is right, to follow right 

Is wisdom in the scorn of circumstance, 
says the poet. It may be added that it is also wisdom in the 
scom of all the religious sects. The evolution of the physical 
form, and the parallel evolution of the human spirit, the fact 
that the spirit is the man and not the body, these are truths to be 
insisted on, as well as the main outlines of that religion which, as 
Sir Oliver Lodge well says, in his latest address, ‘‘ has its roots 
deep down in the heart of humanity, and in the reality of things.” 
For the rest, it is well to let the dead creeds bury their dead, and 
not to perpetuate beliefs in gods who 


Will follow in a little while 
Odin and Zeus to equal doom. 


Do not, then, O teacher of youth! trot out your chosen Deity for 
the admiration of your pupils, and be warned by the mistake of 
Moses before you think to exclaim, “ This is the only true God, 
beware of spurious imitations!’ Perchance, like his predeces- 
sors, this also is nothing more than “ Man’s giant shadow hailed 
divine.” 
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Thou sapient fool by dogma bound ! 

Blind to what is not and what is; 

While forward fares the world around, 

Worship thy tin-pot deities ! 
Yes, worship them if you will; but} at least leave the children 
to breathe the freer air of heaven, and not the noisome vapours 
which germinate the soul-destroying microbe within the four 
walls of your little Bethels ! 


While I am on the subject of Reincarnation, it might not be 
amiss to cite the latest instance that has appeared in the Press 
of an alleged case which appears to be supported by some valid 
evidence. The record was given by Prof. Calderone to the 
Filosofia della Scienza, and is to the effect that the five-year-old 
child of a Sicilian doctor, shortly after her passing over, announced 
at a spiritualistic séance that she would be reborn on a certain 
day—‘‘ myself and another,” she declared. Fourteen months 
later the doctor’s wife gave birth to twin girls, one bearing on her 
face marks peculiar to the dead child, and evincing the same 
moral and physical tendencies as she grew older. 


The conjunction of Mars and Saturn in the seventeenth degree 
of Gemini on August 24 last was attended and followed, as is 
usually the case with such configurations, by a long series of 
accidents, catastrophes, and disputes between master and man. 
It fell close to the ascendant of London, and within twenty- 
four hours of its completion the strike of the painters had broken 
out. This was followed by further strikes, such as those in the 
bookbinding trade and amongst the motor-'bus drivers of 
the Metropolis, and the transport workers of Dublin, where 
the military were called out to disperse the rioters. The con- 
junction was heralded by anti-militarist riots in Paris, and 
was immediately followed by something almost 


L ee in the nature of an ultimatum from the President 
JUNCTION OF i ; 
ANNE AND of the United States to the Government of Mexico. 

re Since the formation of this conjunction the papers 


have teemed with records of accidents and disasters, 
telling of the collapse of houses and people buried beneath the 
ruins (in Dublin) ; of homicidal maniacs running amok in Saxony ; 
of railway accidents in England, Ireland, France and America, the 
Aisgill disaster, in which sixteen were killed ; the French Railway 
disaster (September 17), in which twenty-three were killed and 
thirty injured ; a house blown into the air and children buried 
in the ruins at Coburg (September 15); four people beheaded 
by an aeroplane at the German Army manceuvres on September 
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12, etc., etc. These are mere incidents casually culled from the 
papers within three weeks of the conjunction, and most of my 
readers will be able to remember many more similar catastrophes. 


In writing of Mr. Lloyd George’s horoscope recently ] alluded 
to the fact that the conjunction fell on Uranus at his birth, and in 
his own case it was immediately followed bya violent quarrel and 
altercation with Lord Wolmer. I pointed out at the same time 
that the conjunction threatened London in particular, and that, 
as London was the heart of the Empire, it also had a wider sig- 
nificance for the country as a whole. Nor, at the time of writing, 
is there any reason to suppose that its effects are yet exhausted. 
The last conjunction of Mars and Saturn in Gemini, as Zadkiel 
reminds us, took place in 1883, and was followed, as he foretold, 
by the daring Fenian outrages in London, while great depression 
in trade followed. An earlier conjunction of Mars and Saturn 
in Gemini was written of by Edlin.* “What notable effects 
(he exclaimed) followed that as notable conjunction of the same 
planets in Gemini, not only to the City of London and in the 
nation of England, but more particularly to the body and affairs 
of the late King (Charles I) and the Duke of Hamilton, the 
conjunction happening near the cusp of the tenth house in the 
nativity of the one and near the opposite place of the Sun in the 
nativity of the other!” A critical time is threatened during 
the first three or four months of 1914, when Saturn will be tran- 
siting, or stationary on, the place of the Sun at the birth of 
King George. Special taution should be exercised by our states- 
men during this period, or a grave crisis is inevitable. 


That the effects of the conjunction of Saturn and Mars are 
not mere coincidences will be readily seen by looking back 
during the past few years of history. The conjunction in 
Taurus coincided with the great strike in August Ig11r, and the 
imminent danger of a European war on the question of Morocco, 
the conjunction falling in opposition to Morocco’s ruling 
sign, and signalizing by its presence in Taurus, the sign of 
Ireland, the passage of the Home Rule Bill through the 
House of Commons. The preceding conjunction in Aries was 
shortly followed by the death of the late King. Looking back 
a little further, the transit of Saturn through the preceding 
sign of the Zodiac, Pisces, the traditional ruler of Portugal, 
and its conjunction with Mars, was promptly followed by the 
Portuguese Revolution and the assassination of the King and 

* See Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1913. 
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the Crown Prince. The sign of the Zodiac immediately preceding 
Pisces is Aquarius, the traditional miler of Russia. Twice 
during the transit of Saturn through this sign it formed the con- 
junction with Mars. The first conjunction was immediately 
followed by the Russo-Japanese War, and the second coincided 
with the Massacre of Moscow. These “ coincidences ” could be 
multiplied indefinitely; but it is worth mention that even 
outside the ranks of avowed astrologers all are not blind to such 
significant indications, and the remarkable coincidences in 
connection with the conjunction of Saturn and Mars in August, 
191x, were duly noted in the pages of John Bull at the time as a 
striking corroboration of the contentions of the Astrologer. 


It is curious to note, in connection with the troubled state 
of affairs over the projected changes in the government of Ireland, 
that whereas the present King’s horoscope is specially favourable 
in its relation to that country, that of the present Prime Minister 
is quite extraordinarily evil. It is much to be feared that no 
lasting solution of the Irish question is to be hoped for during 
Mr. Asquith’s premiership. To the dispassionate observer it 
might appear that some modified form of Federalism with separate 
representation for the four Irish provinces in a 
central Parliament, and with proper safeguards for 
the local independence of Ulster, might meet the 
situation; but it is to be feared that passions are too much 
inflamed to render feasible any solution on moderate lines of 
what is doubtless the most thorny problem with which the 
statesmen of the United Kingdom have to grapple. 


ASQUITH AND 
IRELAND. 


Curious stories reach us from Alzonne, a village in the South 
of France. The people there, we are told, have for two and a 
half months past been seeing visions not only of St. Michael, 
St. Catherine, and Joan of Arc, but also of the Virgin Mary 
herself. A reporter of the Paris paper Le Matin was sent to 
investigate them, and brought back some strange tales. It 
appears that certain of the inhabitants of the village collect 
in the evening in the cemetery and march thence in procession, 
when they claim to witness these apparitions. The subjective, 
or at least partially subjective, character of the phenomena 
seems indicated by the fact that no two people give 
a similar account of what they see. Where one 
claims to see the Virgin Mary alone, another sees 
Joan of Arc in her company. Another, again, sees neither of 
these, but claims to see St. Margaret instead. Joan of Arc is of 


A VILLAGE OF 
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course identified by the fact that she appears as a young girl on 
horseback in full armour, but how the villagers identify the other 
saints is not equally clear. Many of the visionaries appear to be 
quite young children. It would be interesting to hear how far 
visitors from other parts were hable to the infection. Are there 
no readers of the Occutt REVIEW with sufficient leisure to take 
the journey and make a first-hand and dispassionate report ? 
One account that reaches us from this strangely haunted district 
is of a child, Henriette, who appears to be among the most 
psychically endowed of these visionaries. The child’s most usual 
vision is that of Joan of Arc. An abbé in the neighbourhood, on 
being informed by the child that Joan spoke in Latin, put to her 
a question in that tongue, requesting that, if she had come to 
announce war, she would make a star appear in the sky. The 
sky at the time was very cloudy, but shortly afterwards the 
clouds separated and half a dozen stars immediately appeared. 


The following note on the subject of the passing away of Mrs. 
Annie Bright, Editor of the Harbinger of Light, of Melbourne, has 
been sent me by Miss Edith K. Harper, Secretary to the late W.T. 
Stead. Mrs. Bright’s paper was always one of the most interesting 
and up to date of the various periodicals dealing with spiritualistic 
phenomena, and her loss as Editor will be very widely felt :— 


The saddest news brought by recent Australian mails was that 
of the sudden passing out, on June 21 last, of Mrs. Annie Bright, 
the gifted and much-loved Editor of the Harbinger of Light, of 
Melbourne, Sad to us who read of it, because in an earthly sense 
we have lost yet another of the most ardent of our gallant body 
explorers of the World Invisible. W. T. Stead, Archdeacon 
Colley, and now Mrs. Annie Bright, all within the lapse of fifteen 
months have passed “‘ from out our bourne of Time and Space ” 
to the larger life beyond. Three personalities as widely-differing 
as one could conceive, yet one in regard to their faith in the Things 
Unseen which are Eternal. 

I had been in correspondence with Mrs. Bright for some time, 
particularly since the loss of the Titanic. Her kind and sym- 
pathetic letters were always a happiness to receive. One felt 
one was in touch, not with a stranger separated by 


RS. i i rate 

aa thousands of miles, but with an old and intimate 
ANNIE : : i 

a friend. Her last was written in March, to introduce 


some Australian friends who were coming to Eng- 
land on a visit. Mrs. Bright was then apparently in the best of 
health, but in June hada severe attack of influenza, and after a 
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week's illness heart-failure supervened. A memorial service was 
held on the following Sunday, in the ‘‘ Snowdon Theatre,” when a 
great number of Spiritualists gathered together, representing the 
various town and country Spiritualistic Churches. Not only in 
Australia, but in all parts of the world, wherever the Higher 
Spiritualism is an accepted faith, Mrs. Bright’s name will be 
honoured for her enthusiastic work on its behalf. 

For the past seven years she had edited the Harbinger of 
Light, which, under the sway of her vivid and sympathetic person- 
ality, came to be regarded as the leading exponent of Spintual 
Philosophy in Southern lands, and earned the warm commendation 
of Mr. Stead, who spoke of it as “the recognized exponent of 
advanced views on the subject of psychic phenomena of all kinds.” 

Mrs. Bright was not, I believe, an Australian by birth, but 
was a native of one of the English Midland counties. Her novel, 
A Souls Pilgrimage, published in 1907, suggests a vein of auto- 
biography. It was honoured by a preface from Mr. Stead, who 
wrote that “the value of such a work as this depends chiefly upon 
the fidelity with which it interprets the real experiences of real 
people. Its fundamental thesis is one which is gaining an increas- 
ing vogue in modern fiction and modern thought ; namely, the 
probability of inter-communication between those who are in 
their bodies, and those who are disembodied.” 

“Tome,” added Mr. Stead, “this thesis has long been a verified 
fact, and I rejoice at every earnest effortthat is made to familiarize 
the public with a truth which, although much derided and 
despised, is destined ere long to obtain universal acceptance.” 

The principal feature of the Harbinger of Light for the past 
year or so has been a series of extremely interesting communica- 
tions received by Mrs. Annie Bright through her automatic hand, 
which bear strong internal evidence that they come from the dis- 
carnate spirit of W. T. Stead. 


In reference to the paragraph that appeared in Ola Podrida 
in the August number on the subject of Roubiliac’s monument 
in Westminster Abbey, in which Death is depicted as launching 
me a dart at “‘ Mrs. Nightingale,” my attention is drawn 
CHE to the fact that the lady in question was not Mrs. 

GREE Nightingale, but Lady Elizabeth Nightingale, a 

` daughter of the second Ear! Ferrers, and sister to 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, whose religious vagaries are still 
borne witness to in a few chapels here and there about the 
country which are still carried on by a sect entitled " The 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion.” 
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WELSH WITCHES AND WIZARDS 
By M. L. LEWES 


EXTRAORDINARY though it may seem in this practical age, - 
the professional “ witch ” and “ wise man ” are, I believe, scarcely 
yet extinct in the more remote parts of Wales, though of course 
their number, already few, is dwindling yearly. Also it is very 
difficult to hear of them nowadays, as, like “ Brer Rabbit,” they 
generally ‘‘ lie low ” as regards any open display of their talents. 
But there is no doubt that every now and then ailing people stiil 
consult the local “ wise man ” as a last resort when the ordinary 
doctor's treatment has failed. At all events, it is only two or 
three years since I heard of the last case of this kind, and the 
wizard then consulted was an elderly farmer living (and still alive 
for all I know) about three miles from my own home. He worked 
cures with yarn; like another “ wise man ” greatly noted in the 
parish of Trawscoed, Cardiganshire, and not long dead, who used 
scarlet wool for ‘ measuring the yarn.” This way of charming 
has always been a great specific in Cardigan and Merionethshire 
against the " Clefyd y Galon” (heart sickness). Elias Owen 
gives an interesting example of this belief in his Welsh Folk-lore, 
and as it seems to be a typical instance of the treatment as it has 
always been practised, I will quote it here :— 

Mr. Felix was told to take his coat off . . . and then bidden to tuck 
up his shirt above his elbow. Mr. Jenkins (a respectable farmer and 
deacon among the Wesleyans) then took a yarn thread and placing one 
end on the elbow measured to the tip of Felix’ middle finger. Then he 
told his patient to take hold of the yarn at one end, the other end resting the 
while on the elbow, and he was to take fast hold of it, and stretch it. This 
he did and the yarn lengthened, and this was a sign he was actually sick of 
heart-disease. Then the charmer tied the yarn around the patient’s left 
arm above the elbow, and there it was left, and on the next visit measured 
again, and he was pronounced cured. 

I was interested to read that this case of “ charming ” took 
place at the village of Eghwsfach, in North Cardiganshire, which 
has always been a noted place for the working of these “‘ cures.” 
I know a woman very well who comes from this village and tells 
me she has often known of the ceremony being performed, and 
declares that cures did take place. Nor is there any reason for 
reflecting people to disbelieve this assertion, realizing as we must 
nowadays how powerfully the mind can affect the body, and how 
potent a factor real faith may be in the healing of disease. 

In another case he encountered in Montgomeryshire, Owen 
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says that “the thread was measured daily .. . to see if she was 
being cured or the reverse. Should the yarn shorten it was a sign 
of death, if it lengthened it indicated recovery.” 

As regards the use of scarlet yarn for the “ charming,” I believe 
there is an old idea that a special healing “ virtue ” attaches to 
this colour. When in childhood one suffered from colds, a piece 
of scarlet flannel was clapped on one’s chest ; it had to be scarlet— 
one was told—to do any good; white was no use. I have no 
doubt this idea was a relic of ancient folk-lore, as are so many of 
our little daily customs and observances. In olden times a bunch of 
brightly coloured threads was supposed to ward off the Evil Eye ; 
and the country custom of tying up horses’ manes and tails at a 
fair with scarlet braid or worsted has its origin in the same idea. 

The connection between witches and hares seems to have always 
been very widely spread. Addison mentions the belief in one of 
his Essays, writing of an old village witch called Moll White. 
“If a hare makes an unexpected escape from the hounds, the 
huntsman curses Moll White. ... I have known the master 
of a pack upon such an occasion send one of his servants to see 
if Moll White had been out that morning.” 

Not only was it thought that witches transformed themselves 
into hares, but Elias Owen tells us that in his day aged people in 
Wales believed that witches by incantation could change other 
people into animals. He quotes instances of a man being turned 
by witchcraft into a hare, in the neighbourhood of Ystrad Meurig 
(Cardiganshire). Another case he relates is that of a woman 
in North Wales who knew before any one told her that a certain 
person died at such a time. The Rector asked her how she came 
to know of the death if no one had informed her and if she had 
not been to the house. Her answer was: “I know because 
I saw a hare come from towards his house and cross over the road 

before me.” Evidently the woman connected the appearance of 
the hare with the man’s death. 

Here there seems to have been a trace of the belief which 
formerly obtained in Wales of the transmigration of souls; the 
idea being that the parting soul went into the body of some animal. 

But it is probable that all through Wales the hare was vaguely 
regarded as a herald of death. It is said that this animal was 
much used by the Druids for purposes of augury, prophecies being 
made according to its various movements when set running. So 
it is quite possible that the uncomfortable atmosphere which seems 
to surround this harmless beast in all Celtic countries is due to its 
traditional connection with far-away Druidical mysteries. 
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In olden days Welsh witches used to “ put spells” on the animals 
of neighbours who annoyed them. If a cow was the victim it 
would sicken of no apparent disease, cease to give milk and, if 
the spell were not removed, would die. The effect of ‘ witching ” 
a pig was to cause @ curious kind of madness, something like a fit ; 
this again ended fatally unless a counter-charm was forthcoming. 
Quite recently I saw one of these ‘ charms ” quoted in a local 
paper by a collector of folk-lore. ‘ An old witch living not far 
from Llangadock (in Carmarthenshire) . . . on one occasion when 
she had witched a pig, was compelled subsequently to unwitch the 
animal. She came and put her hand on the pig's back saying, 
* Duwa’th gadwo i'th berchenog ° (God keep thee to thine owner).”’ 
Which seems a mild way of calming a frenzied pig. 

A noted witch used to live about a mile and a half from my own 
home. She was known as “ Mary Perllan Peter,” from the name 
of her house, Perllan Peter, deep down in a thickly wooded ravine, 
or dingle, as we call it in Cardiganshire. This way of designating 
individuals is common in our part of Wales, where surnames 
amongst the peasantry are chiefly limited to Jones, Davies and 
Evans. So that a person’s Christian name, followed by that of 
their house, is far more distinctive than using @ surname most 
Ene common to half the people in a parish. So the witch 

“ Mary of Peter’s Orchard,” “ perllan ” meaning “ orchard ” 
dibagh who “ Peter ” was I could never find out), and she was 
undoubtedly a powerful one, as the following stories will show. 

One day she asked a neighbour to bring her some corn which 
she required, and the man very unwillingly consented, as the path 
down to the cottage was very steep, and the corn heavy to carry. 
On the way he spilt some, and Mary was very angry and muttered 
threats to her friend when he left. And when he got back to his 
home, and went to the stable, what was his amazement to see his 
little mare “ sitting like a pig ” on her haunches and staring wildly 
before her. He went to her, and pulling at the halter tried to get 
her on her feet, but in vain, she did not seem able to move. Then 
the man, very frightened, bethought him of the witch’s threats, 
for he felt sure the mare was spelibound. So he sent off for Mary to 
come and remove the spell, and when she arrived she went straight 
up to the animal and “ Moron fach,* what ails thee now ? ” was all 
she said, and the mare jumped to her feet as well and lively as ever. 

Another time Mary Perllan Peter went to the mill at a neigh- 
bouring village to get some corn ground. The miller was very 
stow over the business ; so slow that Mary grew annoyed and cursed 

* “Tittle Carrot.” 
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the mill! Whereupon the mill instantly began to turn round the 
wrong way, and went on like that, till the witch was appeased and 
removed the spell. 

These instances were related by a cousin of “ Mary's,” an old 
man still living, called John Pwllglas, who apparently quite be- 
lieved in the uncanny powers possessed by his relative. 

In Cardiganshire, as in many other rural districts, it was 
always firmly believed that when the butter would not “come ”’ 
on churning days, the churn or cream had been bewitched. There 
were many remedies against this trouble, one being a branch of 
the rowan tree hung over the dairy door; another was a knife 
put into the churn, for all witches, like fairies, hate iron. 

I know a house where some few years ago the dairy-maid 
left her situation in a fit of temper. Never had there been any 
trouble over the churning in,that particularly well-regulated dairy, 
but, strange to say, from the week when “ Jane ” left the place 
the butter refused to come ! 

Churning, which in spring began early in the morning, went 
on for hours, every one in the house taking a tum at the handle, 
and at length, towards afternoon, the long-delayed butter ap- 
peared. But what butter! it was scarcely fit to eat, and this 
state of things continued for several weeks, no theory of tempera- 
ture, unsteady churning or any other reason that scientific butter- 
makers appreciate accounting for the extraordinary behaviour 
of the cream. Of course all the local people said that Jane de- 
parting had bewitched the churn; how that was I do not know, 
but there is no doubt that after five or six weeks, and quite with- 
out apparent cause, the butter suddenly “came” properly again, 
the ‘spell ” presumably being ended. 

When staying at Aberdovey a year or two ago I noticed a 
curiously-shaped depression, called The Witch's Grave, on the 
hill behind the schools, and was told that a witch is supposed to 
have been burnt and her ashes buried on that spot. The old 
village green used to be on the little plateau where the “ grave” 
is, so that if any such burning did take place, it is quite likely to 
have been there. 

This is the only tradition I have so far heard of witches being 
ill-treated in Wales. My own idea is that, unlike many other 
districts, witches and wise men were never much molested in the 
Principality, but were rather feared and looked upto. This witch- 
burning at Aberdovey, if the tradition be true, was perhaps the 
back-wash of that terrible wave of persecution and burnings that 
swept over Great Britain and the Continent in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 
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The practice of “ charming” with yarn was, I found, well 
known in the Aberdovey district, though not much of it is done 
now. ‘ Witches’ butter ” is also much believed in round there. 
This is a kind of fungus which shakes and trembles when touched. 
It is very unlucky to find it, for it means you are bewitched ! 
The remedy is to take up some of the fungus very carefully, put 
it in paper and stick it full of pins. These pins will prick the con- 
science of him or her who has bewitched you, and they will remove 
the spell. 

I heard a quaint little story of an old sea-captain at Aberdovey, 
whose garden was infested with worms which he declared was 
the result of a spell laid on it by a witch whom he had offended |! 

“Wise men ” seem to have flourished from time immemorial 
in Wales, every village having its wizard or “ dyn hysbys ™ in 
the olden days. It is said that their numbers were kept up by 
the superstitious practice amongst the very ignorant country folk 
of ‘‘ sacrificing ” children to the devil in order to make “ wise men "’ 
of them. The Rev. Rees Prichard,* of Llandovery, in a hymn 
against conjurers alludes to this dreadful custom :— 


Tynnu’r plentyn trwy ben crwcca, 
Nen trwy'r fflam ar nos g'langaua, 


A'u rhoi ymhinn y {felyn uchel, 

Yw ofrymam plant i gythraul. 
Meaning that to drag children through a hoop or a flame of fire, 
on Ali Hallow E’en, and taking them to the mill bin to be shaken, 
is the way of sacrificing them to the Evil One. 

Of course the Prince of Welsh wizards was Merlin, of whom 
many wonderful tales and traditions still linger in the neighbour- 
hood of Carmarthen, in which town the great astrologer and sooth- 
sayer is supposed to have been born. A prediction of his in Welsh 
is preserved foretelling the attempted landing of the French at 
Fishguard in 1797, and its frustration by Lord Cawdor ; the lines 
are very curious, but I will spare readers a further infliction of the 
vernacular. 

It is said that Merlin also prophesied the inundation of Car- 
marthen, a calamity which fortunately has not yet occurred. 

Leaving the shadowy personality of the great wizard, with the 
host of lesser lights who followed him, and coming to historical 
times, we have many records of celebrated “ wise men,” of whom 
it may be said that on the whole their influence amongst the people 
was for good, and that their talents turned in the direction of bene- 
volence rather than spite. One of the best known of these wise 


* Born 1696. Author of The Welshman’s Candle. 
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men was Harris of CWrt-y-Cadno in Carmarthenshire, and there are 
many tales yet told of his marvellous faculty of “ second sight,” 
but of him I have written elsewhere.* _“ Mochyn y Nant ” was 
another wizard of North Wales, who died about a hundred years 
ago. It is said he was held in great terror by all the evil-doers of 
his district on account of the uncanny knowledge he possessed of 
their crimes, however secret. De Quincy once visited “ Mochyn 
y Nant,” and gives an entertaining description of the experience 
in his Confesstons. 

Not long ago I read a good story of another wiseman in a Welsh 
local paper, which I will quote, as it well illustrates the kind of 
affairs about which these seers were constantly consulted. 

A gentleman in Denbighshire lost a large silver cup of much value 
which had been an heirloom for many generations. After making diligent 
inquiry respecting the cup without success, he determined to place the 
affair in the hands of Robin Ddu the Wizard. Robin attended at the hall, 
and after placing his red cap on his head, he called the inmates of the hall 
before him, and declared he would find the thief before midnight. All the 
servants denied the theft. “Then,” said Robin, “if you are guiltless, you 
will have no objection toa magic proof.” He then ordered a cockerel to be 
placed under a pot in the pantry, and told all the servants to go and rub 
the pot with their hands. Ifany of them were guilty the cockerel would 
crow whilst the guilty person was rubbing the vessel. Atter all had gone 
through the ceremony the wizard ordered them to show their hands, when 
he perceived that the hands of the butler were clean. His conscience had 
stricken him, so that he could not touch the pot. Robin accused him of 
the theft, which he admitted, and the cup was restored to its owner. 

The following stories, told me on excellent authority, relate to 
the parish of Llanfihangel Geneurglyn, Cardiganshire, and the 
“ John Price ” referred to was living a very few years ago, and is 
alive still for anything I know to the contrary, 

There was a man belonging to the village of Llanfihangel who 
had a sick cow. He could not find out what was the matter with 
her, and at last in despair he went to consult John Price, the wise 
man, who lived at Llanbadarn-fawr a few miles away. John 
immediately declared that the cow was bewitched. " Because,” 
said he, “ you will find when you look that every tooth in her head 
is loose.” “‘Why, who has done that?” asked the farmer. 
“That I cannot tell you,” was the reply, “ but this I will tell you, 
that the person who bewitched her has visited your house to-day.” 
He would say no more, and the inguirer hurried off home. 

He lost no time in examining the cow’s mouth, and sure enough 
every tooth was loose! Then he asked his wife, “© Who has been 
here to-day?” 

* Stranger than Fiction, by M. L. Lewes. London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd. 
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“No one,” she answered, “ except indeed So-and-so ” ; nam- 
ing a poor girl who came sometimes to get work. Then the farmer 
knew who had ill-wished his cow, which, by the way, recovered. 

In the same parish of Llanfihangel there was a child very ill, 
so ill, in fact, that the doctors gave him up. The father went 
secretly and consulted John Price, who said the child was 
bewitched but would recover, and he did. 

I know the clergyman who was Vicar of this parish at the 
time these instances occurred, and it was he who made notes of 
the two cases. He is now Rector of Llansamlet in South Wales. 

Another wise man* lives at a farm near Borth in Cardiganshire, 
and is constantly consulted. I heard of the case of a girl who was 
ailing and thought by her relatives to have had a spell put on her. 
So they took her to the wizard, who told them that on the way 
home the first person they met on the road would be the “ witch ” 
who had put the spell on the girl They set off home, and before 
they had gone far whom should they meet but a poor harmless old 
man whom they knew could not have worked the mischief. So 
they hurried back to the wise man who coolly replied, ‘‘ It was not 
he, but his brother who is dead. And the girl will be ill till the 
brother’s body is decayed—about twenty years.” History does 
not relate if this charlatan was believed on this occasion, but the 
person who told me about him said he had many clients, and one 
of his accomplishments is the writing of charms for people to wear. 

At the same time I was told of this wizard, my informant— 
who, by the way, was a perfect mine of interesting gossip on such 
subjects—asked me if I had ever heard of “ Vicar Pritchard of 
Pwllheli” (now dead), who in his time was a noted layer of ghosts 
and whose fame as such still survives in Merionethshire, for he was 
in great demand throughout the county whenever an uneasy spook 
gave trouble. Armed with candie and book in the orthodox way, 
he said to one ghost, ‘‘ Now will you promise me to cease troubling 
this house as long as this candle lasts ? ” The spirit gladly pro- 
mised, thinking that was but an hour or soto wait. But the Vicar 
promptly extinguished the flame, put the candle into a lead box, 
sealed and buried the box beneath a tree, where it lies to this day, 
and the ghost can do no more harm. 

I make no apologies for concluding my article with this short 
digression from the subject, thinking that most people will excuse 
the irrelevancy on account of its interesting mention of a more or 
less modern cleric as a professional ghost layer. 


* My informant unfortunately could not remember the man’s name. 
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THE ELEMENTALS 
By HERBERT ARNOLD 


Descend, ye hovering Sylphs! aerial Quires, 
And sweep with little hands your silver lyres ; 
With fairy footsteps print your grassy rings, 
Ye Gnomes! accordant to the tinkling strings. 
Loves of the Pianis: Dr. DARWIN. 


THE question “‘ What are the elementals ? ” is difficult to answer 
in a few words, because the subject deals with such recondite 
problems, and the terminology used by writers like Kunrath and 
Levi confuses students still more. But now that Science has 
discovered that even metals have life, the Occult conception of 
the Universe as One Life and Consciousness embodied in innu- 
merable forms, both visible and invisible, is much nearer recog- 
nition than formerly. Long ago the alchemist Robert Fludd 
wrote : “ It is most certain, that, as there are an infinity of visible 
creatures, so there is an endless variety of invisible ones, of 
divers natures, in the universal machine.” 

In the Introduction to his Monastery, Scott speaks of 
the “beautiful but almost forgotten theory of astral spirits or 
creatures of the elements, surpassing human beings in know- 
ledge and power, but inferior to them as being subject, after a 
certain space of years, toa death which is to them annihilation.” 
A modern authority also writes, “It seems not at all contrary to 
reason that both matter and mind, in knowledge of which we 
have not gone so very far after all, may exist in forms as yet 
entirely unknown to us. After all, beings with bodies and per- 
sonalities different from our own may well inhabit the unseen 
world around us.""* The adept in Zanoni says: " Well then, can 
you conceive that space, which is the infinite itself, is alone a 
waste, is alone lifeless, is less useful to the one design of universal 
being . . . than the peopled leaf, than the swarming globule. . . ? 
Now in space there are millions of beings not literally spiritual, 
for they have all . . . certain forms of matter, though matter 
so delicate, air-drawn, and subtile, that it is, as it were, but a 
film, a gossamer, that clothes the spirit.” Many more quotations 
from Kabalistic and Occult writers might be given on the subject, 


* The Living Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, p. 120. By W. Y. Evans 
Wentz. 
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and asissaid in Zsis Unveiled, ‘‘ Under the general designation of 
fairies and fays, these spirits of the elements appear in the myth, 
fable, tradition, or poetry of all nations, ancient and modern. 
Their names are legion—peris, devs, djins, sylvans, satyrs, fauns, 
elves, dwarfs, trolls, norns, nisses, kobolds, brownies, and many 
more. They have been seen, feared, blessed, banned, and 
invoked in every quarter of the globe and in every age.” The 
Kabala mentions four classes of shedim, the Persians call them 
devs; Egyptians, afrites ; Greeks, demons ; Brahmans, daityas. 
Answering a query, a cultured Irish seer says, “ The lower orders 
of the sidhe are, I think, the nature elementals of the medieval 
mystics.” * 

It is impossible to deal herein detail with any one of the three 
great classes of elementals mentioned by Occult writers. One 
class we may just refer to is composed of semi-intelligent entities, 
destined to evolve into men in the course of far distant cycles of 
evolution. But these are not “the ‘elementals’ proper, which 
never evolve into human beings, but occupy as it were a specific 
step of the ladder of being, and, by comparison with the others, 
may properly be called nature-spirits, or cosmic agents of nature, 
each being confined to its own element and never transgressing 
the bounds of others. These are what Tertullian called the 
princes of the powers of the air.” Further, according to the 
seeress Anna Kingsford, ‘‘a distinction is to be made also 
between astral and elemental spirits and genii loci. These last 
are the spirits of forests, mountains, cataracts, rivers, and all 
unfrequented places. These are the dryads, kelpis, fairies, and 
elves. . . . The astrals or blood spirits, chiefly inhabit cities; 
and between them and the former classes there is antipathy and 
mutual avoidance. . . . There is an intermediate class, the ele- 
mentals . . . . These spirits are more material than any of the 
others, and have an independent existence." f 

As regards appearances of elementals, those of the fairies 
in thinly inhabited Celtic countries are the best known. But 
such do not stand alone by any means, and in the opinion of 
some Occultists, modern Science has more than once come into 
contact with them without recognizing the nature of the pheno- 
mena produced. Thus an eminent scientist, the late Professor 
Tyndall, while experimenting with the vapours of volatile liquids 
in tubes exposed to concentrated light, describes the following 
appearances : “In one case the cloud-bud grew rapidly into 

* The Living Fairy Fatth in Celtic Countries, p. 58. 
t Life of Anna Kingsford, vol. i, p. 412. 
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a serpent’s head; a mouth was formed, and from the cloud, a 
cord of cloud resembling a tongue was discharged . . . once it 
positively assumed the form ofa fish, with eyes, gills, and feelers. 
The twoness of the animal form was displayed throughout, and 
no disk, coil, or speck, existed on one side that did not exist on 
the other.” 

Several authorities have described the numerous varied forms 
assumed by elementals, which they appear to change at will, 
as the sidhe of Ireland are said to do. A member of the Manx 
House of Keys gives the following account of' his experience 
with a friend who also saw: “‘ I looked across the river and noticed 
a circle of supernatural light, which I have now come to regard as 
the ‘ astral light,’ or the light of Nature, as it is called by mystics 

. and into the circle of light . . . I saw come in twos and 
threes a great crowd of little beings smaller than Tom Thumb 
and his wife. All of them appeared like soldiers and were dressed 
in red.” Two daughters of a well-known clergyman describe a 
vast swarm of soundless phantasmal shapes, dressed in old- 
fashioned garments, most of them dwarfish, and two with sparks 
round their faces, by which they and a maid were once accompanied 
for about 200 yards in a lane near Oxford.* On one occa- 
sion, Mrs. Kingsford * beheld a dwarf figure, which she recognized 
as that of an elemental of the order of the gnomes, or earth-spirits ; 
for it was costumed as a labourer, and carried a long-handled 
shovel, their distinguishing symbol,” muttering to itself and 
searching among her papers. An account appears in the London 
Spirituakistof June 29, 1877, when, "a thunderstorm approaching, 
the seeress saw a bright spirit emerge from a dark cloud and pass 
with lightning speed across the sky, and a few minutes after, a 
diagonal line of dark spirits in the clouds.” These beings appear 
to be akin to the Maruts, or storm gods, of the Rig-Veda Samhita. 
The well-known lecturer and authoress, Mrs. Emma Hardinge 
Britten, has also given accounts of her experiences with the 
elementals. 

In popular accounts and ideas, the elementals of the fairy 
class are greatly mixed up with the dead, but concerning this, 
a Cornish antiquarian writes: “I do not believe that the 
piskies were ever definitely Reld to be the spirits of the dead, 
and while a certain confusion has arisen, as some of Mr. Wentz’s 
informants show, I think it belongs to the confused eschatology 
of modern Protestants.” There may be another cause for 
the misunderstanding above mentioned, and this one arises 


* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, iii, p. 77. 
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from the idea found in certain Occult works that some classes 
of elementals can be used by certain disembodied beings 
for the production of phenomena. It is thus put in Isis Un- 
vetled. ‘They (the elementals) may be termed the forces of 
nature, and will either operate effects as the servile agents of 
general law, or may be employed by the disembodied spirits— 
whether pure or impure—and by living adepts of magic and 
sorcery, to produce desired phenomenal results.” If then various 
occult phenomena are due to a complexity of causes, these 
different factors may easily be confused. 

The most baffling problem to scientific investigators in the 
field of Psychical Research is to find an adequate cause or causes 
for the phenomena. As the eminent astronomer, Camille Flam- 
marion, observes: "I may sum up the whole matter with the 
single statement that there exists in nature, in myriad activity, 
a psychic clement, the essential nature of which is still hidden from 
us.’’* We are not here concerned with the discovery of the 
causes producing all kinds of occult phenomena, but with only 
such sorts of the latter as may be reasonably ascribed to the 
elementals alone. Bearing in mind, then, the character given 
to these by a host of authorities, the following opinion of Flam- 
marion’s respecting the nature of most of the phenomena in 
question is very much to the point; he writes: “The greater 
part of the phenomena observed—noises, movements of tables, 
confusions, disturbances, raps, replies to questions asked—are 
really childish, puerile, vulgar, often ridiculous, and rather 
resemble the pranks of mischievous boys than serious bona-fide 
actions. It is impossible not to notice this. Why should the 
souls of the dead amuse themselves in this way ? The supposition 
seems almost absurd.” 

Going still further into the matter, we can select the universally 
known Poltergeist phenomena, as offering the very best evidence 
of the action of a mischievous, irresponsible, semi-intelligent class 
of entities, behind the scenes. Such happenings are ascribed to 
follets in France, domovaj in Russia, nereids in Greece, and djinns 
in Egypt. There is no doubt of the truth of Poltergeist pheno- 
mena, because on* this point we can summon as our witness a 
modern learned and sceptical writer. He says, “‘ The Poltergeist 
phenomena were known in ancient as well as in medieval and 
modern times, and they still occur among savages and civilized 
men. The phenomena, as yet unexplained, rest on sufficient 
evidence in certain cases to establish their authenticity. . . . These 


* Mysterious Psychic Forces. 
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phenomena, whether caused by unseen agency, or trickery, or the 
result of hallucination, are uniformly ascribed to ghosts or to 
fairies.” * 

It is, indeed, impossible, in considering these stone-throwing 
(Poltergeist) cases to ascribe them to any other agency than the 
one we are now dealing with. 

The stone-throwing itself assumes different forms. Thus a 
maid belonging to Mr. Wentz had a so-called elf-arrow thrown 
at her by an invisible agent,+ believed to be a fairy; this was 
in the open air; but very often households are upset and large 
quantities of furniture destroyed by missiles discharged from 
inside the house. The eminent investigator Lombroso has given 
an account of his experiences in a cellar, alone, when wine bottles 
were smashed wholesale by some invisible cause, and such in- 
stances could be multiplied. 

The phenomena due to the action of the salamanders, or fire 
elementals, are widely known in the East, and also in some parts 
of the West. This occult agency shows itself in the form of 
mysterious fires, the cause of which cannot be otherwise accounted 
for; { andin the command which certain men have over fire ; 
walking with impunity, barefoot, over red-hot stones, etc., feats 
often performed in various parts of the world. According to 
Lafcadio Hearn, the Japanese have a firm belief in the existence of 
dryads, which are to be often seen, they say, standing as shadowy 
forms near the trunks of their treesin the dusk of the evening. 

Going back to the origin of the elementals proper, we learn, 
“according to the ancient doctrines, that the soulless elemental 
spirits were evolved by the ceaseless motion inherent in the astral 
light.” 

Speaking of the elementals directly connected with humanity, 
Eliphas Lévi says: “At the birth of a child they infiuence the 
four temperaments of the latter: the element of the gnomes 
predominates in melancholy persons; of the salamanders in 
the sanguine; of the undines in the phlegmatic; of the sylphs 
in the giddy and bilious. . . .” 

In his New Light on Immortality Monsieur Fournier D'Albe 
makes some sound remarks on the disappearance of belief in 
occult happenings which also well apply to modern disbelief 
in the elementals. He speaks of the “gradual prevailing of the 


* Art.“ Fairy,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

{ The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, p. 88. 

t A curious story dealing with this form of superstition is narrated in 
John Silence, by Algernon Blackwood.—Eb. 
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organized will of the civilized community which has not much use 
for supernorma! phenomena, and eventually succeeds in banishing 
them from its fields. . . . And thus it comes about that all the 
fairies, pixies, sylphs, and gnomes fly before the flaring light of 
science. They are not so much sent away as explained away, 
and that, in a large and well organized community, is very nearly 
as good, and suffices for all practical purposes.” 


THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW WAY 
By MEREDITH STARR 


IF I should merge my life in thine, sweet singer of the saddest 
songs, 

Whose voice is like the soughing pine that tells the tale of ancient 
wrongs, 

I should not to myself be true, the laughing god would hide his 
face, 

And all our world would fee] anew the emptiness of time and 
space. 


Divided are our ways and far apart we travel, tili at last 

We meet in some supernal star when all the barriers have been 
past 

That lie between us and our goal, and in that meeting there shall 
be 

The world-throb of a cosmic soul vibrating through eternity. 
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TWO EXPERIENCES 
By VERE D. SHORTT 


[Both the undermentioned experiences occurred io me at different 
times, separated by a period of some eleven years. There 
seems to be a certain resemblance between them, but I am 
utterly unable to give any explanation of either. Both of 
them appear to be connected with what I may call, for want 
of a better word, anti-human and malignant forces, but per- 
haps some reader of the OCCULT REVIEW can provide an 
explanation. Both experiences are absolutely and literally 
true, and are told as they occurred —V.D.S.] 


I 


THE first of these occurrences happened on the 17th of August, 
1897, when I was serving in the Cape Mounted Riflemen. I had 
left my station, 2 camp called Bizana in Eastern Pondoland, for 
the purpose of “ riding express,” i.e., taking despatches to the 
town of Kokstad, the capital of East Griqualand, and the head- 
quarters of my squadron. It was the first time I had taken the 
journey, and I made several mistakes as to the road ; however, 
about sunset I crossed the border line of Pondoland into East 
Griqualand, and passed the abandoned camp of Fort Donald. 

I must explain that after leaving Fort Donald the road curves 
round under a stony precipitous hill called the Spitzkop, or 
Foggy Hill. I had been riding for five or six hours, and to my 
tired eyes the road seemed to stretch away interminably. As J 
rode along I noticed on the right-hand side of the road a track 
leading across the bare veldt, and joining the main road further 
on, forming as it were the arc of a circle. It struck me that 
this was a most desirable short cut, the veldt was level, I could 
see that the grass-grown track joined the main road further on, 
cutting off almost two miles, and I decided to follow it. The 
time was about 6 p.m.* onaSouth African winter evening, that 
is tosay about sunset, and perfectly light. I turned my horse on 
to the track, and proceeded along it at a slow canter for about a 
mile, and then slowed down to a walk. Then hanging the reins 
on my bridle arm, I took out and proceeded to filla pipe. While 
I was engaged in doing so I suddenly felt my left shoulder grasped 


* Query 5 p.m.—Ep. 
aa 
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by what seemed to be a hand of enormous strength, and I received 
a wrench which nearly jerked me out of the saddle. 

The country, I must state, was in a serious state of unrest-—- 
almost of rebellion—at the time, and as soon as I recovered my 
balance I jerked my revolver out of the holster, and swung my 
horse round to face whatever danger there might be. To 
my utter astonishment there was nothing whatever to be seen ! 
There was still a certain amount of sunlight, and look as I might 
in every direction I could see no sign of any other human being 
except myself. Then I noticed that my horse was very restless, 
and kept backing away, and was covered with sweat. I par- 
ticularly noticed this, as the day, being winter, had not been very 
warm, and I had not been riding hard. Also at the same time 
it began to be borne in on me that there was something wrong with 
the whole atmosphere of the place I was in. I can only explain 
what I mean by saying that I was conscious, in a sort of sub- 
conscious way, that there was something near me which was 
not natural, and which was violently hostile to me. I felt an 
overmastering desire to leave the place, and getting my horse 
round (almost on his hind legs) I sent the spurs home and rode 
at a gallop until I struck the main road. I had no further 
experiences, 

That night I stayed at the hotel at Brooke’s Nek, about nine 
miles from Kokstad, and met there a comrade of mine named 
E——,, who was going home from Kokstad to one of the outlying 
Pondoland stations. As I was going to bed he came into my 
room, and sat on the bed chatting as I undressed. As I took 
my shirt off he looked at me and then said, “ Good Lord, 
man! what on earth have you been doing to your shoulder ? 
Just look at it!” I turned to the glass and looked at my left 
shoulder. On the front of the shoulder were four deep, dis- 
coloured bruises, and one behind, nearer the neck—it looked 
exactly as if someone with a very large and powerful left hand 
had grasped my shoulder from behind, and absolutely dug their 
fingers into the flesh. I told E what had happened that 
evening, and he said, “Oh! that’s the old wagon road, that 
they had to stop using because they couldn’t get a native to go 
along it at any time of the day or night. About five years ago 
they found a nigger driver lying in the road with his head twisted 
nearly round. There's something wrong with the place, but no 
one knows exactly what.” 

I may state in conclusion that this was all I could ever find 
out—simply vague stories of “ something wrong,” and the road 
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avoided like the pestilence by natives. Personally I have no 
explanation to give, but then many strange things without ex- 
planations happen in Africa. 


II 


My second experience of this kind happened on the gth of 
November, 1908, in the island of Jersey, and while not being so 
terrifying as the first, shows a certain resemblance to it, and 
was sufficiently unpleasant. 

On the above date I had an engagement to sup with some 
friends who lived about five miles in the country from St. Heliers. 
About a quarter to nine I left St. Heliers on my bicycle, and rode 
along the main road through the Vallée de Vaux. It was a very 
dark, stil November evening, with no wind, and though cloudy 
was quite fine. I knew the road well, having ridden it often in the 
daytime, and as I had a powerful lamp on my machine the dark- 
ness gave me no concern. As one leaves the town of St. Heliers, 
one enters a stretch of lonely road, quite straight. On one side 
is a high garden wall, and on the other a low wall about three feet 
high on the road side and on the other dropping about six feet 
to a meadow. After about half a mile the road drops out of the 
straight and has several turnings. At the first corner on the 
right-hand side of the road is an avenue gate with stone gate- 
posts, the avenue at that time leading to an empty house. 

As I entered the straight stretch of road, for no apparent reason 
I began to feel vaguely uncomfortable, and the further I went 
the more the uncomfortable feeling increased. As far as I can des- 
cribe the feeling, it was that I ought not to go on, that there was an 
Influence that did not wish me to go on, and that was hostile 
tome. At last the feeling on me grew so strong that just opposite 
the avenue gate I stopped and dismounted to pull myself together. 
I was angry with myself, and called myself several hard names 
for what I considered my foolishness. As I stood by my bicycle 
I felt more and more nervous, and looked into the darkness, but 
could see and hear nothing. 

At that moment I felt exactly as if some one inside my head 
had said quickly and insistently, ‘‘ Go back ! Quickly / Quickly /” 
I turned my bicycle, mounted, dropped my feet to the pedals, 
and began to ride hard. All the time I could hear or feel this 
interior voice urging, "“ Be quick—oh! be quick!” I had 
hardly covered ten yards of road, when I felt as if the handles of 
my machine had been grasped by some unseen person and that 
they were being violently jerked to right and left, as if for the 
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express purpose of giving me a bad fall. So strong was the force 
that I found it quite impossible to steer the bicycle. I dis- 
mounted, falling on my knees in the process, and raced down 
the road as hard as I could, wheeling the machine beside me. 
After another fifty yards, the feeling suddenly seemed to leave 
me, and I halted to recover my breath. I still wanted to get 
to my friends’ house, but I freely confess that I lacked the nerve 
to proceed along the Vallée des Vaux, so I remounted, rode back 
to St. Heliers, took another road, and arrived about half an 
hour late, which I explained by saying that I had had a spill. 

I have often ridden and walked over that road since in the 
day time, but never at night. That some hostile force was 
abroad that evening, I am morally certain, but as to what it was 
or to what its' presence was due, I have no explanation to 
offer. 


LOVE’S SECRET 
By FREDERICK JAMES 


PRINCESS, I yield thee all, 

My body, soul and spirit all are thine, 
Unworthy, yet I worship at thy shrine, 
Commune in prayer and drink the precious wine 
From mystic coral lips, once pressed to mine— 
Princess, I yield thee all. 


Princess, I understand : 

To gain my bliss at thy expense were blind, 

And then to chide thee for thy words unkind, 

A vain rebuke, the grief of wayward mind ; 
Through scorching pain I learned, but now I find 
By giving all, Love’s golden threads unwind : 
Princess, I understand. 
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Princess, I love thee well, 

And time and distance are to me as naught, 
I have thee prisoned where I never sought, 
A living symbol has my dream-soul caught 
With eyes of amethystine hue, and wrought 
In ivory, thy form in sculptured thought : 
Princess, I love thee well. 


Princess, I learn to live, 

The daily threnody has ceased to swell 

By transmutation of my passion’s spell, 

That is Love’s secret He can never sell, 

The alchemy that angels know so well, 

And mortals’ fear would only sound Death’s knell: 
Princess, I learn to live. 


Princess, I come in sleep, 

In gardens where the crimsoned poppies reign, 
Where Naiads ‘neath the lotus chant their strain,— 
A melody of love bereft of pain, 

The pure epithalamium we fain 

Would reach through earthly pleasures, but in vain : 
Princess, I come in sleep. 


Princess, I see thy soul, 

In ambient mist of gleaming auric light, 

A flaming splendour only for my sight, 
That I might vision His transcendent might 
In this sweet silent rapture of the night : 
Princess, I see thy soul. 


Princess, my fair Princess, 

Tis thy dear wondrous self that I enfoid, 

The Adonai resplendent in thy mould, 

Love’s promised gift to those both wise and bold. 
I for thy kiss give passion's dross for gold, 
Renouncing all, I know that I can hold 

Thy heart, my fair Princess. 
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THE SPIRITUAL PERCEPTION 
By WALTER WINSTON KENILWORTH 


NO matter how keen a man’s reason may be, no matter how dis- 
criminating his judgment, how lucid his thoughts, and how pene- 
trating his insight, he can never arrive at the truth of things by 
these alone. There is but one method by which the soul of things, 
their real life and the meaning of their forms and influence, 
may be appreciated. This is by the educated feelings that arise 
in the heart of man when his soul is attuned to the finer and purer 
things of life. These feelings are feelings of unselfishness, of 
sympathy, of genuineness, of loyalty, of honesty, of integrity and 
of sincerity. 

Feeling is, after ali, the only direct and immediate mode of 
perception. It is the only direct and actual means whereby 
consciousness becomes related to the substance and the qualities 
of truth as they are expressed in the laws and forms of the uni- 
verse—mental, psychic and spiritual. Feeling is the most inti- 
mate connection between the sentient, self-conscious subject 
and its object, be this animate or inanimate. 

Reason has developed from instinctive feelings and their play 
in the physical area of expression, but there are feelings that are 
above all forms of logic and before whose onrushing certainty the 
so-called truths of reason take speedy flight, for reason, though 
important in the education of the real thinker, does not completely 
and solely explain those rare forms of intuitive and esthetic 
feeling that compose whatever is inspirational, super-sensuous 
and truly beautiful in human life. 

Sensation is the first manifestation of conscious life, but as 
sensation, in the evolutionary course, grows more complex, 
heterogeneous and integrated, it becomes at the same time 
more full of meaning, and the purpose and the design behind 
nature is seen to have, in its divine foresight, a great scheme in 
which the scene is gradually becoming more perfect and beauti- 
ful and ever enlarging in perspective, colour and quality. 

The possibilities and susceptibilities of sensation are indefi- 
nite. They are not limited by the boundaries or by the binding 
influences of time. Space is infinite in its relations to conscious- 
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ness, and is replete with endless myriads of forms and with planes 
upon which these forms develop into more and more statuesque 
and complete proportions to allow the soul of them to expand 
more and more in the direction of self-illumination and spiritual 
perception. 

Nature has not absolutely conditioned the perceptions of life 
within the boundary lines and the area of experiences of five 
physical senses. Nature does not need to limit itself with regard to 
the forms it builds for the inhabiting of different forms of conscious- 
ness. Nature contains within itself the possibility of every possible 
combination, just as. the mathematical scale contains within 
itself the potentiality of producing any number of different sums. 

The universe is infinite as to space and infinite as to time. 
It is infinite in its relations and infinite in the number of its myriad 
combinations. Study for a moment the human face. Notice 
that on each face nature has imprinted her signal, differentiating 
stamp, so that no two faces in the world are exactly alike. 

Man, in the normal state of development, can become conscious 
of the universe only with the aid of extremely limited faculties, 
only with poverty-stricken means of limited sense-perception, 
The universe is revealed to man in many forms, but this revelation. 
no matter how extensive or how numerous its presentations, can 
only be partial, and the all-containing and all-satisfying truth 
is as far from us as we are from the realization of what we term 
the soul. Just as we may satisfactorily analyse the separate 
states of our consciousness, as we may throw the light of reason 
upon the status of different workings of minds, so we can defi- 
nitely appreciate and comprehend the separate relations of the 
universe, but we find that the universe itself escapes us, even as 
does our consciousness, because it is subjective. Just as con- 
sciousness is subjective to any of its individual states, so the 
universe, as a whole, is subjective to any of its myriad revelations. 

After all, the universe, in its revelations, can never be any- 
thing but partial. For this reason there is always knowledge 
beyond what is known and there is also an infinite store-house of 
possible knowledge within the spirit of man himself. The 
universe, being unlimited in the process of its revelations, is 
limitless also in its position as an eternal source of knowledge 
and an eternal producer of its objects of knowledge. For this 
reason what is known is only partial knowledge, and there is 
always the immediately unknown before the mind. 

No matter how great the knowledge the many may 
acquire, it is ever conditioned. The universe reveals itself in 
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an endless series of combinations and every new combination 
becomes a new object of knowledge, and this revelation, co-ex- 
tensive with the infinity of space and time through which it 
manifests, is also infinite. 

Man with his conditioned modes of perception is unable to 
comprehend the universe. That is why the great problems 
which have caused the minds of the race to ask and re-ask 
will ever remain unsolved. Whatever answer exists to the 
fundamental questions of life, it must be individual. Man 
seeks to know the universe. The very fact of his seeking 
shows that something exists within the deeper strata of his being 
that corresponds with the universe as such, for it is impossible 
to conceive that nature should have endowed man with the super- 
sensuous feeling that something beyond the physical senses 
exists unless a faculty of perceiving that super-sensuousness is 
also potential in the heart of man. Where a question may be 
asked there must be an answer. Perhaps the answer cannot 
be formulated immediately; neither have any of the answers 
of science been suddenly revealed. There is a faculty belong- 
ing to the realm of pure spirit and to the spiritual portion of 
man's nature that is one with the universe, but this faculty is 
something vastly distinct from what is commonly understood 
as mind. Reason is only a modification of it. Ordinary sensation 
is only a limited expression of it. Possibly the extension of 
the human faculty, the extension of reason and the spiritualiza- 
tion and refinement of feeling, may develop a super-normal 
perception, an attenuated consciousness, a higher range of 
susceptibility to external impressions through which facts and 
truths, hitherto unrevealed and unknown, can be known and 
revealed. 

It is exceedingly difficult to present the truth to the 
ordinary sense-craving and sense-grasping and sense-living mind 
that there are spiritual and psychical realities and truths 
beyond the limited horizon of mere physical existence. The 
statement of the man of spirit that the universe is indefinite in 
extension and vibration, that intelligence and spiritual life exist 
from lowest to human and from super-human planes upward, is 
met with the smile of the cynic or disbeliever. Yet science is 
coming to recognize these very things. Day after day she is 
delving into the secret mysteries of the universe and discover- 
ing an array of facts that must make the intelligent man pause 
and reflect,and believe that there are revelations stili to come 
from the hidden spring of the investigating mind, and that until 
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these revelations are brought from their superior heights, we 
can only hope. The morn of scientific discovery is rich with 
the promise of a spiritual day in which the sun of new revelation 
shal] herald the supreme light. For in such a direction does the 
tide of human thought point. 

He who condemns without understanding the circumstances 
and phenomena accredited to certain modes of life, cannot 
be called wise. He alone has the nght to criticize who has 
reasoned along the lines of his criticism and appreciated 
to the full the subject matter discussed by him. Therefore in 
relegating the conditions and realities of the spiritual life to 
general sense growth, speaking of them as the outcome, natural 
and physical, of life’s upward and evolutionary trend, a man 
is liable to err because of the want of true information concem- 
ing the meaning and the value of life in general. It would be 
conceited in the extreme on the part of any person to declare 
that we have reached the acme of spiritual or intellectual in- 
sight into the ultimate nature and essence of the universe. 

The biased mind can see nothing but the negative side of any 
hypothesis, and presuppositions bias the mental tendencies so 
that it cannot see the positive and complete side. A biased 
mind in this sense has reference to the natural, and unjustified 
bias against the spiritual, interpretation of life. It is asad state 
of affairs when prejudice blinds the view. It is a sad state of 
affairs when self-will blinds the rational sense and with intentional 
deceit cries that no light exists. There are these two—light 
and darkness—and the light exists in itself and is seen by reason 
of its own radiating glory, but darkness too exists,—only in this 
sense, however, that in the inherent soul of nature ignorance 
shuts out the perspective and can only be removed by the bitter 
experiences of pain in the long lapsing of time. 

Life is open, patent, clear. It is not confused by logical 
terms nor blinded by the so-called light of reason. There is only 
one self-iluminating light in the cosmos, and thisis the light of 
the soul. Whatever other light exists is only the borrowed 
reflection of that spiritual and central light. 

A man does not reason when he observes natural phenomena. 
So far as he is concerned he is satisfied that they exist, that they 
are, and no array of argument could convince him that they do 
not exist. That which is immediately perceptible by the senses 
is that which we call real. So, if there are super-physical truths 
and phenomena in life, they should be perceived, not by the 
borrowed light of intellect, but by the perfect vision of the soul. 
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Is such vision possible? Yes. Reason has its important 
and appropriate position and sphere in the schedule of perception, 
but reason does not explain. After all, reason leaves us as we 
were before. Did not Sir William Hamilton say: “A learned 
ignorance is the end of philosophy”? That which is of supreme 
importance to the individual is personal and actual perception 
concerning what others believe to be the truth and what the 
individual himself believes is the truth. 

Men may reach conclusions after conclusions, but the 
trouble is that they will never reach the same conclusion. If all 
philosophers reached the same conclusion ıt would be well for 
the race in so far as it would believe that the truth had been 
revealed, but this cannot be. Were the ultimate truth to be 
proved to be this or that, man could follow the correspond- 
ing course of conscience and conduct. But the greatest system 
of thought can only be incomplete, for though it may have 
reached the veriest pinnacle of thought, that which it declares 
to be the truth still remains subjective, still hidden from view, 
still immersed in a sea of doubt, and the conduct of a man will 
bear this out through his irresolute and wavering will. The goal 
is individual realization. 

Feeling must work out the assertion of thought. It must 
explain in terms of accurate and clear vision the metaphysics 
of thought. Logic may say what is truth, but feeling, alone, 
can make truth tangible and provable. There is no question 
that logic arrives at truth, but this truth is theoretical. It is 
subjective, and to become living and active and effective it 
must be brought to the plane of practical, objective experience. 
In other words, truth must be sensed and directly perceived as 
man may perceive a table or a chair or anything that has form. 

The mystery of truth is a mystery because it cannot be 
rendered tangible in our lives. The blindness of desire leads 
the mind into paths other than mental or spiritual, and thus it 
cannot rest on or earnestly desire the practical forms and inter- 
pretation of truth. The mind is busied with the thousand 
myriad things that are external to itself. It does not ponder 
over its individual mysteries, It is least concerned with its 
own life. It has no consideration for truth outside of its practical, 
economic area. 

Truth, to the average man, is expressed in so many commercial 
figures. It is not something that is ideal, subjective, enlarging 
the scope of feeling or refining the discrimination and judgment 
of reason. Before the mind can hope to conceive the truth 
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concerning itself, or the truth concerning the outer arrangement 
of life, it must give up the fancied necessity of a complete physical 
consciousness. It must cease thinking that this body-life is the 
only life,and that the body-cares are the only cares. 

The mind must thread the broken thought of spiritual life 
and endeavour to reach beyond that which is passing, living for 
the moment, enduring as the life of a shadow might endure. 
There are radiant truths beyond the truths that concern the 
life of the body or the needs that concern the body. The mind 
must arouse the latent powers it possesses. As it is, it is content 
to rest in the commonplaceness of its smallest effort. It would 
rather stagnate amid the passing forms of fleeting life of physical 
existence. Whatever push or energy the mind has is the result 
of the spur of pain, quickening the soul to the necessity of 
utilizing its hidden faculties, impelling it, by the force of cir- 
cumstance, into wider avenues of thought and expression. 

Whatever presentation the universe may reveal to us, it 
does so through feeling. The universe is like a vast, infinite 
being that continually surprises the limited mind of man with 
the appalling manifoldness under which it expresses itself. Feel- 
ing reacts upon this manifoldness, and through this constant 
reaction knowledge is born. This knowledge manifests in 
philosophy, chemistry, physics, embracing all the arts and 
sciences and all philosophy. 

Wher this vast cosmic being acts upon our lives as a whole 
through those peculiar feelings commonly termed religious, it is 
very important just what character these religious feelings assume, 
what moral and intellectual character they may embody and 
what value can be attached to them. 

Religious feelings arise through the action of the universe, in 
its general sense, upon the soul of man. This feeling is as posi- 
tive as any other feeling ; in fact, much more positive. We may 
speak of the universal wholeness of God. That term, to some 
extent, approaches the true concept of the cosmic whole. In 
ordinary manifestations God or the Absolute, or whatever else 
the supreme principle of nature may be called, reveals itself 
in any of the phenomena of nature from the most crude, inferior 
and commonplace to the most refined, spiritual and exalted. 
In a finite sense it reveals itselfin the thousand details of human 
life and in the myriad aggregations of inanimate matter. In its 
complete, absolute and unlimited manifestation it superimposes 
the wholeness of its life and form upon the soul, and the soul 
is thereby raised into a mode of special perception and conscious 
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ness which necessarily differs, in every particular, from the usual 
modes of perception and from the usual modifications of the mind 
and consciousness. 

That is why mystic feelings are incommunicable. Still, they 
may be expressed to some extent, but the ultimate value and 
reality of such feelings are too exalted to be forcibly and 
intelligibly expressed because of the poverty of human thought, 
for thought, even, is poverty-stricken in conceiving the range 
and extent of mystic feelings, and, as thought is antecedent to 
language, these feelings are and can be only partially described. 

One may peruse the devotional books of every religion, and 
even come in contact with living examples of the principles 
taught by devotional books; one may observe the mystic 
experiences of the saint, yet he will always find that the mind 
cannot grasp the super-physical element in religion, and that it 
cannot comprehend the momentous value of spiritual life and 
feeling, for these things are beyond ordinary sense experience, 
and partake of a nature that is more developed and expressive 
than the nature of the mind itself. 

The reality of all spiritual teaching must remain hypothetical 
so long as man seeks the realization of physical desires and gives 
the greater part of his time and thought to the working out of 
sensuous existence. One cannot serve Mammon and the spiritual 
Self at the same time. While physical desires have their ap- 
propriate and consistent place in the order of being, they are 
secondary to the all-important considerations of spiritual life and 
expression. Man places all consideration on the body. So long 
as this continues he cannot see any light beyond the borrowed 
light that gives colour, life and form to physical nature. 

The great men of the world credit the mind with a superior 
importance and value and existence than the value, importance 
and existence of the body. The greatest men of the world, those 
who have left their vital impress on the life of nations and who 
have given the upward trend to civilization through the formation 
or rehabilitation of racial morality, say that the supreme exis- 
tence is that of the soul, which manifests as mind and body. It 
is the life of the everlasting soul, free from the desolate bondage 
of body and the feverish distempers of man’s physical con- 
stitution, that these spiritual giants champion. 

It would be well if the soul stopped to consider, Gopi for 
a moment this ceaseless identification of itself with the body, and 
pondered over the existence of the Self within. 
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UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCES 
By J. W. FRINGS 


PERHAPS the most fundamental concept which appears to us 
to be axiomatic is the law of causation. That a thing could 
occur without being caused seems to be almost a contradiction 
in terms. And though, metaphysically, we may endeavour to 
override the concept and to see in things a sequence or 
succession of experiences only, which we relate in time and 
space as a continuity rather than a causative relation, we 
fail to escape the issue wholly. Things happen of necessity 
—because they must. Then, almost as fundamentally, arises 
our concept of periodicity. The succession of experiences 
is seen to alternate. There is a diversity of experience, 
accompanied by the notion of the repetition of the alternat- 
ing experiences. Day and night, heat and cold, summer and 
winter, black and white, are the terms of common alternations. 
Inspiration and expiration, life and death, motion and inactivity, 
are modes of such alternations. And these alternations occur, 
and recur, in cycles. Causation, alternation and periodicity 
are, then, our foundation stones. Upon these we erect the 
superstructure of our sensory experience. Our knowledge is 
based upon a comparison of similarities and differences. It ison 
the distinctions thence arising that our philosophic systems 
are founded. 

Broadly speaking, philosophical schools themselves are both 
alternating and cyclic. They alternate between the monistic and 
dualistic, the materialistic and mechanistic, the idealistic and 
spiritual, They recur in cycles as an exposition, on a wider 
horizon, of the earlier systems. And here we must pause. For 
two schools stand widely opposed. The doctrine of * eternal 
recurrence,” newly rediscovered by Nietzsche, is now again con- 
fronted by the “ creative evolution,” of Bergson. The difference 
is between the closed circle of Nietzsche and the ascending 
spiral of Bergson. Recurrence there may be, but it would seem 
to be always on a higher plane than that previously covered. It 
is desirable to note, however, that the cycle is the predominant 
note of both. The cycle itself may be as minute as that of the 
birth, growth and death of the tiny organism which is measured 
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in its time period by hours ; or it may be the great sidereal cycle 
which almost evades human computation, in which the universe 
is manifested and reabsorbed into the bosom of non-being, the 
mighty mahkayuga of the Hindu astromony, to which millions of 
years are but as days. And each cycle is intimately related to 
the others. The smaller cycles are functions of the larger. The 
simplest arithmetical explanation to apply to this would be to 
say that the largest cycle is the least common multiple of all 
the others. In astronomy—and astrology—this is seen to be 
strictly true. The greatest cycle of all is a multiple of all the 
others. To periodicity we must now add progressions of cycles. 

Viewing the universe as the monad, the aggregate in unity of 
all manifestation, we note the interrelation of these four concepts. 
Their connection is essential. It is vital to our purpose. It 
connotes for us the principles of law, order and harmony. It 
denies the possibility of chance or accident. It impels us to the 
acceptance of universal correspondences. A raging sunspot, 
millions of miles away, disturbs the magnetic equilibrium of our 
globe ; nay, more, it disturbs the mental poise, to a greater or 
lesser degree, of every individual. This is not so remarkable as 
it might at first sight appear. Man is not only the symbol of the 
universe, the cosmos. He is not only an atom of that cosmos. 
He is, essentially, flesh of its flesh, compounded of its own elements 
in its own way, subject to, and bound by, the same laws. He 
is more. He is a cell in the complete vital structure, alternating, 
periodically, in his progression. Vibrant and responsive to the 
eternal and infinite outbreathing and inbreathing, man is the 
microcosmos. He is of the universe. He is the universe. 
Sweeping onwards, in an ever ascending spiral, through the cycle 
of the never-ending eternities, man is the supreme symbol of 
universal correspondences. Heis the apotheosis of cosmic sym- 
bolism. He is the regent of the stars. Heis Lord of all that is, 
And this because man, though apparently the merest ephemera, 
the drifting creature of circumstance, Ixion bound to the wheel, 
the fly in the web of the spider, in spite of this, or perhaps by 
virtue of it, man is able to know, think, and act, conformably to 
the Jaws of universal correspondences. He plans and projects, 
if he so desires, in harmony with universal law, and becomes 
its dynamic director instead of its static slave. He is then its 
overlord. 

In a most suggestive and scholarly book, Cosmic Symbolism,* 


* Cosmic Symbolism. London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd., 8, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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“ Sepharial ” has dealt systematically with the various aspects 
of this profound subject. The author views the cosmic system 
as a unity. And this unity is a symbol. The universe, whether 
regarded as the evolving monad, or as an aggregation of parts 
and particles, is symbolic in its significances. Beneath the merely 
phenomenal lies the noumenal. The cosmos is the vestment 
of the real Being whose projection it is. The world of sensation 
is real because by relation to it our consciousness of it arises. 
We apprehend, by virtue of that relationship, the cosmic laws 
we perceive to be in operation. As symbol the cosmos is ‘* the 
revelation of all time, of the past and present; the repository 
of all history, the source of all prophecy, the synthesis of actua- 
ty custcwnis Man is a centre of consciousness in the Divine 
mind from the time that he realizes his spiritual existence.’’. . . 
* As such he becomes subject to the higher spiritual laws of 
Being and enters into the Divine Conspiracy (Sepharial). The 
symbolism of the universe, therefore, is seen to be its universal 
correspondences and their capacity for alternative interpretations. 
The keys to the correspondences are manifold ; astronomical, 
astrological, mystical, alchemical, mythological, physiological, 
geological, etc. And pervading all the interpretations is the 
law of analogy—as above so below. For this is the master key- 
Causation is seen in operation in the gradual emergence 
from the Divine mind of the spiritual and material orders of the 
universe. Descending from the purely spiritual planes, it objecti- 
vates itself. Man, as the microcosm, is the final symbol of the 
universe. For, as the spiritualized individual, he is both conscious 
and self-conscious. In him are synthesized all the orders and 
powers of that universe he symbolizes. But the very principles 
of his being are alternative. For man is a composite. There 
are within him the alternations of body and soul, mind and spirit. 
His life, like that of the cosmic bodies, is cyclic. It moves in 
periods. Man is a being of ages. He progresses by cycles. 
Formed of the same ultimate essence as the greatest and the 
smallest bodies in interstellar space, he obeys the same laws 
of flexion and reflexion. “The criterion of consciousness is 
response to stimulus” (Cosmic Symbolism). As a conscious 
entity man responds to stimuli. As a self-conscious being man 
responds also to the higher vibrations—to spiritual stimulus. 
“ Occultism,” says the author, “ is a broad and comprehensive 
system of thought . . . aiming at self realization ” ; and again, 
“ In the pursuit of such studies as astrology, kabalism, yoga, 
hypnotism, etc., (occultism) reaches out from such vague begin- 
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nings into regions of thought and aspiration that transcend the 
average mind and are seen to culminate, in specialized cases, in 
the attainment of powers which may be called miraculous and of 
attributes that are truly godlike.” 

Occultism, as presented by ' Sepharial,” takes cognisance of 
universal correspondences through the whole gamut of manifes- 
tation. Causation underlies objectivity, whether it be in the 
appearance of the sidereal system or that of man as a self-conscious 
organism. Alternation is the universal law, whether it be the 
daily rotation of our globe, the weekly phases of the moon, the 
septennial period—of decades—of man’s life, the precession of 
the equinoxes in its term of thousands of years, or even the 
greater astronomical periods. The relationships between the 
alternating phases of each, and between the cyclic movements 
of each, is fundamental and absolute. It is no less so than the 
universality of progress. These vital cerrespondences are traced in 
the symbolism of the cosmos. Numerical ratios, and geometrical 
figures, are the very basis of form. Motion, as evidenced by 
periodicity, in alternating phase and cycle, is its parent. These 
relationships are traced to the primal monad—the ever-becoming. 
The symbolism of ali ages and all climes is nothing more, nor 
less, than this. In symbolism is seen the attempt to externalize 
the evasive perceptions of the inner truths. “ Sepharial”’ 
pursues these truths, divests them of their grosser cloaking, and 
offers them as a synthetic system of universal law ; interdepen- 
dent, interacting and radically related. Cosmic symbolism is the 
exposition of the highest truths, retrieved from the confines of the 
most profound consciousness. 

Viewed as a whole, the book may be regarded as an excellent 
introduction to the study of Occult Science and Spiritual Philo- 
sophy, through the medium ofsymbolism. As has been said, it 
is suggestive rather than dogmatic. The author in the first 
place points the way by references to the fragments of experience 
gathered through the whole life history of humanity and crystal- 
lized as myth and symbol. But he does more. He outlines the 
possibilities of the higher knowledge; he demonstrates the 
potentialities of the spiritual man when awakened to the con- 
sciousness of the higher planes. ‘ The Law of Sex ” and “ The 
Law of Vibrations,” two later chapters in Cosmic Symbolism 
to which reference may be made in passing, should be helpful to 
the eugenist and the physicist respectively. It may be that they 
will be wise enough to see in these the indications of the relation- 
ships and correspondences persisting throughout the universe 
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in the realms of spiritual and physical law. To the lay student 
Cosmic Symbolism should be even more valuable. It brings 
together, in a small compass, a vast fund of material that will aid 
him in tracking down, in a more detailed study of the subject, 
those universal correspondences which make of the cosmos a 
symbol and of man its chief interpretative key. 

In its explanations of the universal correspondences, Occult- 
ism, the Divine science, submits for practical test, the test 
of experience, its generalizations. It is no merely speculative 
system, It offers freely for analysis and examination the results 
of its investigations. It asks for no faith. It is prepared to prove 
the truth of its pronouncements. On its scientific side experi- 
ment is immediately possible. It offers for trial worlds of 
supersensuous experience to those willing to fit themselves for 
such experiences. It shows the possibility of the extension of 
consciousness to other planes of being than the grossly physical 
of everyday science. Such superior planes are more intimately 
related to the Divine Mind. They are less distantly removed 
from the source of causation and eternal and supernal conscious- 
ness. They afford the inquirer a glimpse de omni re scibili. 
He sees, for the first time, causes in operation, whereas before 
he had been vainly endeavouring to realize effects. He begins 
to perceive the principles which underlie the causes. It is 
suggested that further research into the correspondences of the 
universe will amply repay the most careful study. For 
this purpose a vast body of literature is already available. To 
it is being added, day by day, the results of further research, 
and of fresh view points. Studies in Mysticism and Occultism, 
Psychic Phenomena and Cosmogenesis, all bear a message that 
he who will may read. Each, in its way, suggests some features 
of the mosaic that requires to be matched and harmonised, and 
compared and contrasted, to execute in its fulness the unity of 
the scheme. And, as Philosophy itself may be regarded as 
concerned mainly with the abstraction of those larger generalisa- 
tions which we conceive to be the fundamental, or first, principles, 
so may Occultism and its kindred studies, regarded as a Philos- 
phy of spirit, be valued principally as affording to us the key- 
stone of the arch of Cosmic structure—the interpretation of 
Universal correspondences. 


THE GRAND ARCANUM OF DEATH 
By ELIPHAS LEVI 


The forthcoming number of “ The Equinox "’ will contain a valuable 
addition to the translations of Eliphas Levi's works now in 
existence in thts country, in the shape of the first complete 
edition in the English language of “ The Key of the Mysteries," 
by the celebrated Abbé Constant. This is undoubtedly one of 
the most striking and suggestive treatises of the French Magus. 
We take the opportunity to cull from its pages the lines on the 
Grand Arcanum of Death, in which the life and death of man 
ts compared and paralleled with the experience of the human 
embryo tn its prenatal existence.—ED. 


WE often become sad in thinking that the most beautiful life must 
finish, and the approach of the terrible Unknown that one calls 
death disgusts us with all the joys of existence. 

Why be born, if one must live so little? Why bring up with 
so much care children who must die? Suchis the question of 
human ignorance in its most frequent and its saddest doubts. 

This, too, is what the human embryo may vaguely ask itself 
at the approach of that birth which is about to throw it into an 
unknown world by stripping it of its protective envelope. Let 
us study the mystery of birth, and we shall have the key of the 
great arcanum of death! 

Thrown by the laws of Nature into the womb of a woman, the 
incarnated spirit very slowly wakes, and creates for itself with 
effort organs which will later be indispensable, but which, as they 
grow, increase its comfort in its present situation. The happiest 
period of the life of the embryo is that when, like a chrysalis, it 
spreads around it the membrane which serves it for refuge, and 
which swims with it in a nourishing and preserving fluid. At 
that time it is free, and does not suffer. It partakes of the 
universal life, and receives the imprint of the memories of Nature 
which will later determine the configuration of its body and the 
form of its features. That happy age may be called the childhood 
of the embryo. 

Adolescence follows; the human form becomes distinct, and 
its sex is determined ; a movement takes place in the maternal egg 
which resembles the vague reveries of that age which follows 
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upon childhood. The placenta, which is the exterior and the 
real body of the foetus, feels germinating in itself something 
unknown, which already tends to break it and escape. The child 
then enters more distinctly into the life of dreams. Its brain, 
acting as a mirror of that of its mother, reproduces with so much 
force her imaginations, that it communicates their form to its own 
limbs. Its mother is for it at that time what God is for us, a 
Providence unknown and invisible, to which it aspires to the point 
of identifying itself with everything that she admires. It holds 
to her, it lives by her, although it does not see her, and would not 
even know how to understand her. If it was able to philosophize, 
it would perhaps deny the personal existence and intelligence of 
that mother which is for it as yet only a fatal prison and an appara- 
tus of preservation. Little by little, however, this servitude an- 
noys it; it twists itself, it suffers, it feels that its life is about to 
end. Then comes an hour of anguish and convulsion ; its bonds 
break; it feels that it is about to fall into the gulf of the 
unknown. It is accomplished ; it falls, it is crushed with pain, 
a strange cold seizes it, it breathes a last sigh which turns into a 
first cry; it is dead to embryonic life, it is born to human life! 

During embryonic life it seemed to it that the placenta was 
its body, and it was in fact its special embryonic body, a body 
useless for another life,a body which had to be threwn off as an 
unclean thing at the moment of birth. 

The body of our human life is like a second envelope, useless 
for the third life, and for that reason we throw it aside at the 
moment of our second birth. 
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[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
ts required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of the 
OccuLtt REvVIEW.—ED.] 


HYPNOTISM AS A HEALING AGENT. 


To the Editor of the Occult REVIEW. 


DEAR Sik, —Allow me to thank you for your kindness in calling 
attention to the cure of blindness which I effected through the medium 
of hypnotic suggestion. I am very pleased to inform you that Miss 
Gertrude Yates not only still possesses her sight, but that it grows 
stronger week by week. 

In the whole of my fifteen years’ hard work in this branch of thera- 
peutics, the case under review is, I think, the most successful I have 
ever had or known. There surely can be no greater cure than to 
restore sight in the case of a girl who was blind from her birth. It is 
the only case of that particular kind I know of, although, as you are 
aware, there are several cases on record where sight has been restored 
to persons who became blind, after their birth, from some means or the 
other, one being the case of Miss Violet Winter, a report of whose cure 
appeared in the Datly Express in May of this year. I too shall be 
pleased to hear from your readers regarding cases of sight being 
restored to people who had been blind from birth. 

It is very gratifying to me to know the great interest this case has 
aroused among medical practitioners particularly, and the public in 
general, Ihave for more than fifteen years been fighting against the 
prejudice that exists in this country regarding the possibilities of this 
great science of hypnotic suggestion. There has, however, been a 
decided advance of late years, and I believe it is only a matter of time 
when hypnotic suggestion will be understood by the English public 
as it is accepted in France, America, Germany and other countries. 
When this object has been achieved this branch of therapeutics will 
be the chief method employed to cure all functional diseases and 
disorders. 

Again, with many thanks for your kindness, 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALEX. ERSKINE. 
68, PARE STREET, 
Park Lane, W. 
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SCIENCE AND THE INFINITE. 
To the Editor of the OccuLt Review. 


Drar SIR, — Permit me to thank Sydney T. Klein for his courteous 
and explanatory letter,in your September issue, which I fully appreciate. 

My comments on Science and the Infinite were based on your refer- 
ence to the book in “ Notes of the Month ” in the June issue, not on 
the book itself, which I have not seen. I have, however, ordered it 
and am looking forward to reading it with both pleasure and profit. 

I entirely agree with the writer “ that the Riddle of the Universe 
is not to be solved by the intellect, but by attaining to a ‘ Loving 
and Knowing Communion with the Absolute’ ” ; that it is “ impossible 
for the finite to even approach the infinite by ‘ Intellectualism’”’ ; 
as the author clearly points out in his letter, “ we cannot fix a point 
(in time or space) so as to exclude the thought of a point beyond.” 

What I wanted to emphasize in my letter was that metaphysics 
alone will never take any one to the heart of God; that intellect is 
—or should be—the servant of love. The difference between Sydney 
T. Klein and myself is more apparent than real. 

Yours faithfully, 
OMNIA VINCIT AMOR. 


CANDLES IN THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the OccULT REVIEW. 


DEAR Srr,—Can any one tell me what is the real reason of the 
traditional practice in the Roman Church of having tall lighted candles 
placed round a bier? The explanation, so-called, that the flame 
“ is symbolical of the soul rising ” seems too easy, too banale, especially 
as a great many people hardly know even that. What is the real 
occult reason, for I presume there is one ? 

Yours truly, 
INQUIRER. 
[Is not the idea to keep away the evil spirits }—Ep.} 


STRANGE HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA. 
To the Editor of the OccuLtt REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—With regard to Mr. Joy’s question : he will find the 
experiments he wants properly authenticated in An Experimental 
Siudy in the Domain of Hypnotism, by Dr. R. von Krafft-Ebing, 
Professor of Psychology and Nervous Diseases in the Royal University 
of Graz, Austria. Translated from the German by Charles G. Chad- 
dock, M.D., Assistant Physician Northern Michigan Asylum. New 
York & London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 1896. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEISTER CROWLEY. 
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AS a matter of intelligent compilation inspired by a very clear 
purpose, it will be difficult to point to a better article than that 
which occupies the first place in a recent issue of The Open Couri. 
Under the title“ Tammuz, Pan and Christ,” it traces through the 
Christian centuries what it terms a typical case of myth-transfer- 
ence, by which the annual Accadian and Babylonian mourning for 
Tammuz became a lament for Great Pan and was presented by 
Eusebius—seriously or not—as an instance of the overthrow of 
demons at the advent of Christ. Perhaps it is difficult to see that 
there is really a myth-transference. The whole thing began in 
misconception concerning a ritual verse, first reported by Plutarch 
apart from all religious intention. But the blunder, perpetuated 
by Eusebius, took root, and the article is an exhaustive account 
of its bibliographical history through the centuries, down to the 
days of Mrs. Browning and Sir Richard Burton. The same 
issue has a rendering of the romance of Joseph and Asenath, from 
the complete Greek text published by Batiffol in 1889. A brief 
introduction gives a satisfactory account of the text and its 
history. The story is founded, of course, on Gen. xli. 45: 
“ And he gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On.” It would be an interesting introduction to the play 
of Joseph and his Brethren. 

We observe that Le Voile d’Isis sees fit to insist on the fact 
that it is absolutely independent and attached to no school; it 
might do worse, therefore, than adopt on its own part the familiar 
device of THE OCCULT REVIEW—aulitus addicius jurare im verba 
magisivi. Whatever its general dedications, the interest con- 
tinues, and there are two notable papers in the last issue. The 
first gives account of the consideration extended to gold by old 
therapeutics under the egis of alchemy, when it was administered 
sometimes in the form of calcined and sometimes of the so-called 
potable gold. There is a concise history of the subject, of the 
disrepute into which the use of the metal has fallen in modern 
times, and a note on such signs as there are of its return into favour 
under certain auspices of homeopathy. The question stands at 
its value, but outside its own subject, though arising therefrom, 
there is what seems to us a wise distinction on the question of past 
and present methods. Timeisno longer a matter of consideration 
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with us when preparing medicaments, or only in the sense that it 
must be saved as best we can. “ We produce in a few hours 
distillations over which weeks and even months were devoted in 
other days,” and the suggestion is that the therapeutic value is 
reduced or destroyed. We remember to have heard the same 
criticism made by a practical student of metallic transformation 
who believed that the graduated fire on which alchemists used to 
insist produced different results from the rapid and violent 
processes of modern chemistry. The other article is the beginning 
of a series by Sédir on the mission of Jesus Christ. While refraining 
from judgment on something still in progress and perhaps only atits 
inception, we cannot fail to be impressed by the zeal and ardour 
of language which the writer brings to his subject. The whole 
body mystical of theology seems to have been assumed by M. 
Sédir,and Jesus of Nazareth is (1) the cosmic Christ, (2) the Word 
and (3) the Builder as such of the universe with His own hands. 
We should not call attention to views of this kind in England, but 
we feel that the author stands alone as a Parisian occultist, and the 
remarkable thing is that he seems to draw numbers to his confer- 
ences, which are held continually. The present paper dwells on 
Christ as a healer of human ils belonging to the physical order. 

We understand from La Revue Spirite that automatic writing 
or some method of this kind has produced an answer on the part of 
unseen guides to the question whether the possession of God can 
be truly the soul's recompense here below. The testimony is 
that he who desires truth and justice intensely has God dwelling 
within him, abides in God and enjoys a foretaste of eternal beati- 
tude... . Our contemporary continues to be of solid and 
serious interest in all its issues, though the statement does not 
signify either agreement or need of agreement. There is another 
number before us which discusses the doctrine of an Absolute 
Being from the standpoint of pantheism and disposes of the 
Christian Trinity on what may be called dialectical considerations, 
leaving a thoughtful reader, amidst all his possible detachment, 
a little surprised at a method so assured and peremptory—perbaps 
even, intellectually speaking, a little scandalized. The confession 
of a modern gnostic respecting the Gnosis of old appears in 
another place, and we observe that the writer submits to be written 
down as a heretic because he is assured in his mind that the Gnosis 
is science itself, knowledge in the vital sense, and that God and 
His Christ are on the side of him and his belief. We have heard 
that there is a Gnostic Church in Paris, having strange ceremonies 
and an elaborate ritual. 
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In a recent issue of the Proceedings of the American Soctety 
for Psychical Research, Professor J. H. Hyslop introduces “ A Case 
of Poltergeist,” the examination of which fills over zoo pages. Itis 
an old instance, going back to the year 1874, and it did not come 
into the hands of the editor tiil 1905, while it is now only that he 
has found an opportunity todeal with it in his usual careful and 
adequate way. Among persons interested in the case at the time 
and subsequently were Professor Elliot Coues, Dr. Richard Hodgson 
and Professor William James. But it is impossible even to 
summarise the account within the limits of these notes. There 
is one other article in the number before us, and it embodies 
a criticism of symbolism in mental processes, with reference to 
Freud’s theories of symbolism in dream, for which it is thought 
that there is a large general basis. We feel in agreement with 
the statement that “ language is a universal symbolism and is 
the means of making the experience of one sense convertible in 
terms of another or intelligible by means of constant associa- 
tion.” From our point of view thought itself, which is never 
formulated in the mind except in words, is also symbolic, and the 
sacramental theory of the mind is based thereon. 

We spoke last month of an old friend in the shape of The 
World’s Advanced Thought, and now another has reached us not 
less unexpectedly, namely, The Progressive Thinker. It has 
suffered no alteration in the course of the years and seems to hold 
its own, devoted to spiritualism and just now giving great space 
to a National Spiritualistic Association, in convention assembled. 
A number of familiar names and some welcome portraits are met 
with, but there are few perhaps which would be known on this 
side of the Atlantic. A declaration of principles adopted by the 
Association is printed in large type, and it is one that embodies a 
catholic expression of belief which must appeal to every spiritualist 
throughout the world. There are also others not included in the 
specific category who might endorse it line byline, for it testifies 
tothe Infinite Intelligence, the expression of that Mind in nature, 
the part of man in eternity and the eternal hope. 

Muslim India gives a paper on“ Special features of Islam,” read 
before the Sixth Congress of Religions at Paris in July last. We 
observe that the following important claims are made by the 
writer. (1) That the Quran admits the divine origin of religions 
outside its own and that every nation has been blessed by a 
teacher from God. (2) Thatit makes religion a simple practice of 
life, obtaining in all thought and action. (3) That it is said to 
provide a complete code of life. (4) That it glorifies God in the 
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regeneration of man. (5) That the idea of Islam is contained in 
obedience to God and benevolence towards His creatures. 
(6) That it does not teach inheritance of sin ; this is not in man’s 
nature but is acquired by him. (7) That communion with 
God is not impossible now as it was not impossible but actual, 
ex hypothesi, in the past. The paper is at least a good example 
of pleading, and it is supported by extracts from the sacred 
book on which Islam depends. 

We have received for the first time a weekly periodical 
entitled O Clarim, which has been in existence for eight years 
as the organ of a spiritualistic propaganda in the states of Brazil. 
It is a thin sheet containing in one of the issues before us a paper 
on reincarnation, which appears to understand the words of 
Jesus, “ unless a man be born again ” and “ except aman be born 
again of water and the spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God,” in the sense of material rebirth. It quotes of course the 
familiar reference to Elias in St. Matthew xvii. There is another 
article which suggests that the paper is on the Christian side in 
religion and regards spiritualism as having a work to do on that 
side. ... Mr. Roy Mitchell writes on the symbolism of Maeter- 
linck in the current issue of The Path, with particular reference to 
the drama of the Blue Bird. Itis ail very carefully done, but one 
feels irresistibly that here and there it might occasion some sur- 
prise and confusion in the mind of Maeterlinck himself. There is 
also an interesting article on the Chinese philosophy of the Fao, 
which depends for its quotations on Mr. W. Gorn Old's rendering of 
The Simple Way. . . . We mentioned quite recently that a new 
journal, The Kosmon Light, had been instituted under the auspices 
of a Kosmon Fraternity, * devoted to the teachings of a new 
era ” and accepting a new Bible of humanity known as Oahspe. 
The last issue has an article on the mystic and occult paths, the 
first being a way of light and of that power which abides in light, 
the other being a path of darkness. The Society seems, how- 
ever, to give instruction in the knowledge which belongs to both, 
so that the seeker may be guided in his choice. . . . We have now 
received the first issue of The Fatihist, which has been founded in 
the same interest and is the official organ of the Faithist Con- 
fraternity, Oahspe being again its source of inspiration and 
authority. It is the revival of an old periodical under the same 
title. The idea of consociation, understood as the blending of 
minds with minds in the course of their ascent through the 
spiritual planes, is substituted for reincarnation, and may appeal 
to some who resist the theory of successive returns to earth. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 
INTEREST TO “OCCULT REVIEW ” READERS. 


GEO. BELE & SONS, LTD. 


Bupprist Psycnuorocy. By C. A. F. Rhys Davis. Cr. 8vo. zs. 6d. net. 
(Shorily.) 

jew: Mysticism. By Dr. Absolom, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Argues 
ies the presence of mystical elements in Talmudic, Midrastic, and Kabbalistic 
theology. 

THE Missina Gonorss. By Minnie B. Theobald. Allegorical stories claimed 
to have been written in a state of semi-conscious exaltation. A distinct 
contribution to the literature of experimental psychology. (Ready shortly.) 

Mystics or IsLam. By R. A. Nicholson, M.A. Cr. 8yo. 2s.6d. net. (Shortly.} 

PsycnicaL Research. By J. H. Hyslop, Ph.D., etc. Cr. 8vo. zs. 6d. net. 
Discusses telepathy, spiritism, and survival, in critical yet courageous and 
optimistic spirit. 

QuusT oF THE Hoty GRAIL. By Jessie L. Weston. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Studies the various interpretations given to the Legend, and gives reasona 
for believing that it can be traced right back to the most ancient rites of 
Nature Worship. 

Quests, OLD anD New. By G. R. S. Mead, B.A. A volume of essays by this 
well-known student of philosophy and orientalist which will be ready shortly. 


A. & C. BLACK, 


PRAGMATISM AND Ipzatism. By Prof. W. Caldwell. Demy 8vo. 6s.net. An 
exposition of the underlying principles of the ‘dynamic’ philosophy 
associated with the term “ Pragmatism " and with the " action " philosophy 
of thinkers like Eucken and Bergson. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD. 


CAR we Sriiu Fottow Jesus? By A. E. Garvie. Cr. 8vo. zs. 6d. net. 

Tux Grey Countess. By Theo. Douglas. 6s. A Russian female spy, expert 
in disguising herself, imposes her will upon her inconvenient guest with a 
view to his obliging her by suicide. A nightmare with a happy endiug. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO, 


RELIGION AND To-pay. By J. Brierley. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. A new book 
by a popular essayist who, intensely sympathetic with progressive thought, 
points out the immutable verities which form the heart and foundation 
of all that is best and most precious in homan life. 

SELF-REALIZATION. By C. H. Betts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Suggestive studies 
designed aa an incentive to a search for that Divinity whence all illamination 
comes. 

STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN Mysticism. ByRev. W.H. Dyson. Cr.8vo. zs. 6g. net. 
Shows that mysticism is essentially the hidden experience of all devout 
souls—vital religion. Points out both the delights and dangers to which 
the mystic is exposed, and reveals the ideaa and spirit of life of some of the 
noblest mystics of the past. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


THE ART oF SprriruaL Harmony. By Wassily Kandinsky. Translated from 
the German, with an Introduction by M. T. H. Sadler. Lllostrated. Abopt 
6s. net. A brief exposition of the philosophical and technical ideas of the 
leader of the new art movement in Munich. 

Tue DRIFT OF Romanticism. Being the Eighth Series of “ Shelburne Essays.” 
By Paul Elmer More. Crown &vo. 5s. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL ErFiciENcy. By Hugo Munsterberg, Autbor of 
“The Eternal Values.” Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


DANTE AND THE Mystics. By Edmund G. Gardner. 7s. 6d. net. Illus. A 
sym pathetic study of Dante and the medizval mystics, and their influence 
upon the Divina Commedia. 

Immanznez. By Evelyn Underhill. 4s. 6d. net. A volume of verse by the 
author of "The Mystic Way," which ahould find many admirers. 

A Wayrarinc Sout. By Walter Raymond. zs. 6g. net. A modern Pilgrim's 
Progress, following the journey of a human soul from the Paradise of Ignor- 
ance to the Paradise of the Everlasting Charity. (fs preparation.) 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


Tue EvoLUTION or COLTURE. By Henry Proctor. Cioth. 2s. 6d. net. 

FOUNDATION STONES To Harprmvess AND Success. By James Allen. Cloth. 
Is. net. 

MEDITATIONS FOE 4 Ysgar. By James Allen. A handsome and helpful gift- 
book. 5s. net, 

ODT oF THE Deer: A PsycsoLocicaL Stupy oF Human Love. By Emo de 
Bathe. Cloth. zs. 6d. net. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LTD 


Tue Hearts or Men. By H. Fielding-Haill. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. Third 
revised edition. Although treating mainly of Christianity and Buddhism, 
as representative faiths, it is not confined to them, but is a book not of one 
religion, but of religion itself. 

Taz WorLo SouL. By H. Fielding Hall, Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. The 
light of the Eastern spiritual doctrine of the union of man with nature 
brought to bear upon some of the dark corners of our Western life. (Second 


adn.) 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Initiation. By R. H. Benson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. The themes of Purgation and 
Illumination worked cut by way of disillusionment on the one hand and 
physical suffering on the other. The tragedy finds the hero left dying at 
‘the end, having lost the whole world but gained his own soul. 


C. H. KELLY. 


TuE PHILOSOPHIC TREATMENT OF DIVINE PERSONALITY. By Fredk. E. Harte. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


WERNER LAURIE. 


How to Brcomz Erricrent. By T. Sharper Knowlson. Cr. 8vo. ts. net. 
A book by the study of which one may qualify oneself for a higher position 
and a bigger income. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN SPIRITUALISM. By Hereward Carrington. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. net. A record of psychical research by one of the Authors of 
“ Death: Its Causes and Phenomena” which should be in the hands of 
every investigator of supernormal phenomena. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
MysricaL PERSONALITY OF THE CHURCH. By R.de Bary. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


Sapnana: the Realization of Life. By Rabindranath Tagore. Some of the 
lectures delivered by Mr. Tagore to large audiences in England and America 
during the last year. (In the Press.) 

SUCCESS THROUGH SELF-HELP, By Newell Dwight Hillis. {In the Press.) 

Tus Unconscious: the Fundamentals of Human Personality. By Prof. 
Morton Prince. (Jn the Press.) 
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METHUEN & CO., LTD. 


Tue FIRE or Lovz, and THE MENDING OF Lire. By Richard Rolle of Hampoie. 
Edited by Frances M. Comper. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. A modernized version 
of 15th century translations of De Incendo Amoris and De Emendatione 
Vitz, by the hermit who died at Hampole in 1349. (Uniform with “ Revela- 
tions of Divine Love.’’) 

THe HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF EncLtawp. By Rotha Mary Clay. Demy 
&vo. 7s. 6d. net. Treats of a class of men and women about whom little 
is generally known. Many illustrations, a volume of the Antiquaries Series. 

LFE oF THE BLESSED HENRY Suso. By Himself. Translated by T. F. Knox. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. A book indispensable to the student of mysticism. 
The self-revelation of a singularly beautiful character, the delicate charm 
of which cannot fail to produce a unique effect upon the reader. (Uniform 
with “ Revelations of Divine Love.") 

Minps IN Distress. By A. E. Bridger, B.A., M.D., etc. Cr.8vo. 25.6d.net. A 
psychological study of the masculine and feminine minds in health and in 
disorder. The author maintains that both in time and in importance the 
psychic must take precedence of the physiclogical. 

Our Erernity. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Fcp. 8vo. ss. net. An enlarged 
version of his Essay on Death. Contains an exhaustive inquiry into the 
theosophical and spiritualistic hypotheses, reincarnation, etc. 

Tee THRESHOLD oF Re.ticion. By R. R. Marett, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
Prepounds the theory that the primordial category of Religion consists 
in the notion of Power rather than in the notion of Spirit. But if so, what 
of Magic, which also participates in the notion of Power? Et is replied 
that there is present in Religion but absent in Magic the saving grace of 
Humility. 

Tae Way: Man's Place in the Known and Unknown Universe. By Amold 
Ure. Cr. 8vo. şs. net. Reconciles the apparently different teachings 
of modern science, advanced philosophy, and orthodox religion. 

WOMEN OF THE CELL AND CLoisteR. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. Cr. 8vo. gs. 
net. Appeals to all who are interested in the quest of high spiritual adven- 
ture, in illustrations of intense living, and ia efforts to enlarge the borders 
of consciousness. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


THe Buppua's Way or Virtus. From the Dhammapada. Translated by 
W. Wagiswara and K. Saunders. (Wisdom of the East Series.) 2s. net. 

THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF Man. By G. F. Wright, D.D., ete. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. net. Illustrated. Relies principally upon geological evidence, although 
historical, linguistic, anatomical and ethnological lines of evidence are by 
no means neglected. 

Taotst TEacuiInc. From Lieh Tzu. Translated by L. Giles. (Wisdom of 
the East Series.) 2s. net. 

Tue Way or CONTENTMENT. By Ken Hoshino. {Wisdom of the East Series.) 
2s. net. Translated from the Japanese, by Kaibara Ekken. 


KEGAN PAUL & CO., LTD. 


Across TEE BARRIER. By Miss H. A. Dallas. The phenomena relate to a 
child who " crossed the barrier ” in Dec., 191r, and has since established 
communication with her parents. (Shorély.} 

Buppaist Stories. By Paul Dahlke. A new volume, translated from the 
German by Bhikku Silacara. (SAortly.) 


STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


Tue Corme STONE. A psychical essay by E. Katharine Bates. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

EDUCATION, PERSONALITY AND Caime. By Dr. Albert Wilson. 45. 6d. net. 
(New edition.) 

Tue Srtritor REVOLT. By Aug. Strindberg. Cr.8vo. Illus. 6s.net. Studies 
and impressions by Miss L. Lind-af-Hageby. 

UnsInisHep Man. By Dr. Albert Wilson. 3s. 6d. net. (New edition.) 
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POWER BOOK Co. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MENTAL ScIENCE. By F.M. W. yi. net. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY oF REINCARNATION: A Symposium. By S. George. 
2s. Gd. net. 

SPIRITUAL THERAPEUTICS; OR Divine Scrmwcz. By W. J. Colville. 45s. net. 

“SPIRITUAL TaouGHTS; A Calendar for any year, with a quotation for every day. 
Is. 6d, net. 

STEPPING STONES To SPIRITUAL Hearts. By W. J. Colville. 2s. net. 

Wu Powzr. By jJ. B. Stay. ts. net. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


THz BROKER Haro. By Florence Barclay. Cr.8vo. 6s. A story of the love 
of 2 doctor for one of his patients (his “ Little White Lady "}, which rises to 
the heights of mysticism. 

An UnorrHopox ConcePprion or Bema. By W. E. Hermanse. Demy 8 vo. 
ros. 6d, net. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD. 
Ready. 

Tux MiracLe oF RicketT THoveur. By Orison Swett Marden. Author of 
“Every Man a King,” etec., etc. Cr. 8vo. 340 + xii. pp. Crimson Cloth 
Gilt. 3s. 6g. net. New vol. of the New Thonght Library. 

Tar OccuLtt ARTS. By J. W. Frings. An examination of the claims made for 
the existence and practice of superncrmai powers, and an attempted justifica- 
tion of some of them by the conclusions of the researches of modem science. 
Cr. vo. 236 pp. Cloth Gilt. as. 6d. net. 

RE-INCARNATION: A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Walker. Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth Gilt. 35. 6d. net, 

Ready October. 


DeatH: Its Causes and Phenomena. By Hereward Carrington and John R. 
Meader. Ornamental Black Cloth, Giit 8 in. x 5} in., 552 pp. New 
and cheaper Edition. şs. net. 

Tue GROWTH of a Sout. By August Strindberg. Author of “ The Inferno,” 
” The Son ofa Servant,” etc. Translated by Cland Field. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
35. 6d. net. 

Hypnotism; Its History, Practice and Theory. By J. Milne Bramwell, MB, 
C.M. Author of'’ Hypnotism and Treatment by Suggestion,” and numerous 
articles on the Practice and Theory of Hypnotism. Third and cheaper 
edition. Med 8vo. Cloth 12s. 6d. net. 

Kapaca oF NumBeERS—Pa4rT I]. By “Sepharial.” Authorof the ‘‘ Kabala of 
Nambers,” “A Manual of Occultism,” “The New Mannal of Astrology,” 
etc. Crown vo. Cloth, zs. 6d. net. 

A Suort History or MARRIAGE. By Ethel Urlin. Cr. 8vo. Cloth Gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. ; 

THE VAMPIRE. An Occult Romance. By Reginald Hodder. Author of 

“The Daughter of the Dawn.” Cr. 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 6s. 

THE VitaL BaLance. By Albert Gresswell, M.A., M.D., and George Gresswell, 
M.A., M.D. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. as. net. 

Ready early in November. 

ANIMAL GHosts. By Elliott O'Donnel. Author of " Byways of Ghostland,” 
etc. Cr. Svo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CaRD-RzADING, Practical Methods of Divination by Cards, clearly explained 
by Minetta. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. zs. net. 

Tae SECRET DOCTRINE IN ISRAEL. By Arthur Edward Waite. Med. 8vo, 
about 350 pages. Cloth Gilt. ros. 6d. net. 

Wuat 1s Occuttism? By “ Papus.” Translated from the French by F. 
Rothwell. Price 15. net. 


ROBERT SCOTT. 
Laws oF LIFE anpd Destiny. By Rev. James Burns. as.6d. net. {Shortly.} 
TEHE PRESENT RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Prof. T. G. Bonney. 
ss. met. {Shorily.} 
clear CONSCIOUSNESS. By Ven. Archdeacon Basil Wilberforce. 3s. net 
{Shortly.) 
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TALISMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


CONCENTRATION: Tre Mastzrk Key. By A. Osborne Eaves. 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue MYSTERY oF BREATH. Price 2s. net. New and revised edition just ready. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Bases or TurosoreY. By J. H. Cousins. 1s. net. 

EVOLUTION anp OÖOccuLTIsE. By Annie Besant. 2s. Gd. net. A selection of 
essays by Mrs. Besant classifed under the headings indicated by the title. 

Iinpia. By Mrs. Besant. 2s. 6d. net. Fifteen essays on our Eastern Empire 
by one who has won for herself a unique position, qualifying her to discuss 
the problems and aspirations of India with the force of authority. 

INCIDENTS IN THE Lire oF MADAME Biavatsky. By A. P. Sinnett. New 
edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

Man: WHENCE, How anp WHITHER. By Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater. 
1zs.net. A remarkable clairvoyant record of investigations into the history 
of humanity. 

MEDITATION FOR BEGINNERS. By J. I. Wedgwood. Wrappers, 6d. A thor- 
oughly useful treatise for earnest students. 

NATURE'S MYSTERIES as ILLUMINATED BY THEOCSOPHY. By A. P. Sinnett. 
Wrappers, 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE Lesser Mysteries. By Rev. Montagu Powell. 1s. 6d. net. 
Five short essays on Esoteric Christianity. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


EVIDENCE FOR COMMUNICATION WITH THE Dzap. By Anna Hude. Demy 4vo. 
tos. 6d. net. After prolonged research and study of evidences pro and con, 
the authoress decides that the evidence is in favour of communication 
with the dead. An impartial, scientific work, one of the most important 
contributions to the subject of recent years. 

Norzes ox THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
a Sexagenarian Layman. Cr. 8vo. 1s, net. Contends that by the 
Church’s inaction in the matter of dogmatic revision she is alienating and 
outraging educated opinion and dissipating her influence. 

Rupoir Eucken: His PHILOSOPHY AND INFLUENCE. By Meyrick Booth. 
Cr. 8vo, 35.6d. net. Elucidates Eucken’s philosophy in simple and popular 
style, and calls attention to the social and educational aspects of his teaching. 

Tuk Sus-Conscious IN HEALTH anp Diszasz. By Drs. H. Crichton Miller 
and Maurice Nicoll. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. Embodies the latest views of 
psychology on the subject of the sub-conscious mind. 


R. & T. WASHBOURNE, LTD. 


MysticaL CONTEMPLATION. By E. Lamballe (Eudist). Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
A study of the nature, qualifications and phases of contemplation, based 
on the writings of 5. Teresa, S. John of the Cross, and S. Francis de Sales. 

Tar SEVENTH Wave. By Constance E. Bishop, Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. met. A 
series of stories by a psychic impressionist with keen poetic insight—ali 
of a mystical order, 

Tue WuitE-HanDED Sart. By Olive K. Parr. Cr. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. A 
mystical novel in which love, divine and human, are interwoven.. 


WATTS & CO. 


Tre Voices: A Sequel to ” Glimpses of the Next State.” By Vice-Admiral 
W. Usborne Moore. 340 pp. 5s. net. 

WHAT ARE WE to BeLieve. By C. R. A. 150 pp. Cloth, zs. net. Paper, 
rs. net. Embodies the latest conclusions arrived at by distinguished scholars 
in their analyses and interpretations of the Gospels. 
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Tue Broxen Hato. By Florence Barclay. Cr. 8vo. 408 pp- 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons,. Price 6s. 


Te charm of Mrs. Florence Barclay's stories has won her a place amongst 
the foremost writers of fiction of our time, and after reading The Broken 
Halo it will be found that the delicacy and fragrance of her work fall in 
ao way short of that manifested in its predecessors. How Dr. Dick, 
starting with ideals of the “ get-on-or-get-out " type, falls beneath the 
spell of one of his patients and ultimately realizes that there is something 
sweeter and better than any of the prizes offered to Ambition, is told in 
a story that carries the reader along with it, enchanted to the end. The 
love of the doctor for his Little White Lady is of that purest, most ideal- 
istic type that borders on the mystical; for he was able to confess to her 
in all sincerity and humility, that “ I saw the Christ in you "—and to see 
thus clearly is to love indeed. He} .<S: 


BARBARA OF THE THORN. By Netta Syrett. London: Chatto & 
Windus. Cr. 8vo. 314 pp. Price 6s. 

Finpine herself left without ties and with independent means, Barbara 
Thorne is seized with an unaccountable desire to leave England and visit 
Rome. This intention she carries out in spite of the protests of friends 
who cannot understand this somewhat eccentric development in a hitherto 
untravelled and unenterprising girl. The psychic experiences, pointing 
to remembrance of a former life, that befall her in Italy, after the manner 
of the experiences of the two English ladies at Versailles as told in The 
Adventure (Macmillan), together with the love interest that is skilfully 
interwoven with the theme, combine to form a plot which, in the hands 
of a practised craftswoman like Miss Syrett, holds the imagination in its 
grip from start to finish. A psychical story which should prove of great 
interest to readers of the OccuLt REVIEW. H. J. 5. 


THE MIRACLE oF RIGHT THoucHtT. By Orison S. Marden, editor of 
Success Magazine, and author of “ Peace, Power, and Plenty,” 
“ He Can Who Thinks He Can,” “ Getting On,” etc. London: 
Wiliam Rider & Son, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. Price 
3s. 6d. net. Vol. 16 of the New Thought Library. 


Tuts is a new edition of the companion volume to the author’s last book, 
Peace, Power and Plenty, for which the demand was so great during the 
first two years of its issue as to call for nearly an edition per month. Like 
all New Thought writings, the motive of The Miracles of Right Thought is 
te arouse the reader to discover ' the wonderful forces of the Great Within 
of himself, which if he could unlock and utilize would lift him out of the 
region of anxiety and worry, eliminate most, if not all, of the discords and 
friction of life, and enable him to make of himself everything he ever 
imagined he could and longed to become.” 

In fifteen breezy, tersely written chapters, full of practical wisdom 
and homely application, Mr. Marden elaborates the old-time truth that 
“ As a man thinketh so he is.” When the great Apostle of Perfection, 
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Matthew Arnold, preached his gospel of Sweetness and Light to a mid- 
Victorian generation, he spoke of thoughts as “ the furniture of the mind.” 
We of to-day are realizing that they are much more than that. Thoughts 
are the " electrons ” of the vast Mind-Stuff which lies behind all visible 
matter. Centuries of wrong thinking have produced a corresponding 
physical condition which acts almost automatically. People talk about 
being " too old,” as though age implied mere bodily deterioration instead 
of spiritual advancement. Fear hath torment, and to hold fixed thoughts 
of worry, anxiety, anger, and jealousy, literally poisons the blood and pro- 
duces disease. As beauty exists in the eye of the beholder, so health, 
happiness, success and peace, are formed first in the crucible of the mind, 
by the simple process of realizing that we are a necessary indivisible, part 
of the life-stream of the Universe, which is ever flowing Godward, and that, 
in the words of the author, “‘ man is mighty or weak, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, harmonious or discordant, in proportion to the complete con- 
sciousness of his one-ness with the Power that made him.” 
EpitH K. HARPER. 


SOME Occutt EXPERIENCES. Described by Johan Van Manen and 
annotated by C. W. Leadbeater. Madras: The Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


THERE is but little to be said for Mr. Van Manen’s Occult Experiences, des- 
pite the running comments Mr. Leadbeater keeps up concerning each of the 
slight occult narratives throughout the volume. Mr. Van Manen’s adven- 
tures on the astral plane appeal too strongly to the sense of the ludicrous 
(a feeling which is only heightened by Mr. Leadbeater’s solemn footnotes) 
to be taken seriously by the reflective psychical student. The great thing 
in occultism is to realize how far subconscious suggestions of the personal 
imagination influence the astral vision, and how much of it is true or real 
vision. While again, one must beware of optical or mental delusions, due 
either to a disordered physical system or some imaginary malady of the 
brain. When we have steered clear of what Eliphas Levi terms “ the realm 
of illusion ” and avoided the triple snares of Morpheus, Phantasos and 
Phobeter, then only can we speak of our visions with the veracity of the 
true seer. And on this point Mr. Van Manen’s evidence appears a little 
doubtful. Thus Mr, Van Manen gives the following childhood experience 
as his first “case ” :— 

Astral Nakedness. I was asleep, and was walking in one of the streets of the 
little town in which I was then living. I was amusing myself, as children do at 
that age, but suddenly I became aware that I was clad only in my nightshirt 
(pyjamas being a fairly recent invention as far as Holland is concerned). I 
experienced a feeling of intense shame, and felt as if all passers-by in the street 
were looking at me. I awoke with a start and felt still very much ashamed. 
Later on in reading about the astral plane I found the clue to this dream which, 
by its extraordinary vividness, made a strong impression on me. 

The superfluous reference to pyjamas at once provokes a sense of the 
ridiculous and makes one comprehend that Mr. Van Manen has not yet 
learnt Schiller’s lesson that ‘ The artist is known by the art of omission.” 
And also, despite Mr. Leadbeater’s dramatic annotation to this juvenile 
dream, one feels inclined to suggest that it was more due to an over-dose of 
turkey and plum-pudding than to celestial inspiration. But, as Mr. Van 
Manen is a Dutchman, perhaps the hotsput” he describes so vividly in 
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another case—a dish of mashed potatoes and carrots, from which he dreamt 
a continuous stream of earwigs crawled—may have been at fault. 
RsGcina Mrriam Broce. 


REINCARNATION : A STUDY OF FORGOTTEN TRUTH. By E. D. Walker. 
London: Messrs. William Rider & Son, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


In this cheaper and more popular reprint of Mr. E. D. Watker’s standard 
work on the fascinating subject of Reincarnation, with its attendant trans- 
migrations of the soul and pursuing Karmic laws, Messrs. Rider have done 
yet another good service to occult literature. 

For Mr. Walker’s book is not the usual slender volume akin to that of the 
minor poet which we generally obtain on these abstruse theories, it is a 
good, solid piece of penmanship, written by one who felt the poetry of 
Spiritualism deeply and cried with Whittier, the minstrel of the austere 
Quakers :— 

I am: how little more I know | 
Whence came I? Whither do E go? 
A central self which feels and is; 

A cry between the silences ; 

A shadow-birth of clouds at strife 
With sunshine on the hills of life ; 

A shaft from Nature’s quiver cast 
Into the future from the past. 


It would be interesting to compare Mr. Waiker's volume on Reincarna- 
tion with the inspired teachings of Thomas Lake Harris, which were 
reviewed in the September number of the OccuLz Review, and are antagoe- 
istic to the idea. And yet whom is one to believe ? The conception of a 
solitary genius like Harris or the almost immemorial faith of all the wisest 
nations of the earth ? And yet I donot think that the lessons of the initiate 
Thomas Lake Harris harm the old accepted idea of reincarnation very 
vitally. For he dilates upon the incarnations which are necessary in creat- 
ing the climatic human incarnation—the long chain of mineral, vegetable 
and animal lives that precede the mortal babe, and which, according 
to him, are, as each of these lives die, succeeded by a period of‘ Devachanic 
bliss,” a kind of Nirvanic time, between each incarnation. But rein- 
carnation proper goes onward from the finished human spirit, it is the com- 
pletion of this divine soul created of stones and flowers and butterflies, and 
thus, unconsciously, Thomas Lake Harris was a staunch advocate of the 
very theory he flouted so passionately, although he did mankind a service by 
describing certain remote phases of the soul in his inspirations from the 
founts of unknown knowledge. 

And Mr. Walker contributes another conclusive volume to this stable idea. 
He deals dispassionately both with the Western evidences and objections 
to Reincarnation, and traces the belief down to the very dawnspring of the 
world. 

And when one realizes that such wise, philosophical people as the Brah- 
mins, Buddhists, Zorocastrians, Sufis, the Egyptians and the Jews, such 
immense minds as those of Pythagoras and Plato, Kalidasa, Hafiz, Scho- 
penhauer, Lessing, Milton, Shelley, Blake, Emerson, Goethe and Victor 
Hugo are but a few of the thousands numbered amidits adherents, then 
Reincarnation once more arises tike a triumphant phoenix from the ashes of 
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the past and becomes a matter for the most serious thought and scholarly 
discussion. For, as Mr. Walker says with such graphic conclusiveness, 
“ Immortality demands it.” Recina Miriam BLOCH, 


HISTORICAL MINIATURES. By August Strindberg. Translated by 
Claud Field, M.A. London: George Allen & Co., Ltd., 44, 
Rathbone Place. 1913. Price §s. net. 


Tus is a collection of historical incidents extending over a vast area of the 
world’s history, beginning at the Egyptian Bondage and the finding of 
Moses in the bulrushes by Pharaoh's daughter, to the close of the eighteenth 
century and the termination of the French Revolution of 1789. The 
ground covered is enormous and exhibits a profound knowledge of 
history, both ancient and modern, on the part of the author. 

There are twenty-two episodes in all; Greeks, Romans, French, Huns 
and Russians appear on the stage in turn, and such characters as Peter the 
Czar, Attila, Socrates, Peter the Hermit, Nero, Cardinal Wolsey, Julian the 
Apostate, and Voltaire, figure in each story in a manner interesting and 
Tealistic. 

If we have any fault to find it is that the stories are lacking somewhat 
in “ atmosphere,” and we miss those descriptive passages that constitute 
the charm of work of this sort. And though the book does not contain the 
deep human interestof The Inferno, it hasthe advantage of being more 
varied and less morbidly introspective. VIRGINIA MILWARD. 


THE MARBLE APHRODITE. By Anthony Kirby Gil. London: 
Stanley Paul & Co. pp. 324. 6s. 

Tse Grey Countess. By Theo Douglas (Mrs. H. D. Everett). 
London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. pp. viii + 3r1. 6s. 


Tue offence wrought against the Goddess of Love by the vulgarity of 
The Tinted Venus is never likely to be atoned for by the author of that 
story ; but perhaps The Marble Aphrodite may be accepted as some sort 
of vicarious compensation, Mr. Gill imagines that an English sculptor, 
longing to have a model worthy to pose as Aphrodite, was amazed to see 
a naiad appear out of the fountain in his Chelsea garden. Passionate 
love seizes the painter; and the nymph withdraws, but returns later 
tenderly ardent. He copies her perfect form in marble, and the marble 
exercises a power in opposition to the love which he has for his model. It 
is as though, in representing Aphrodite, the statue became adorable. In- 
experience is shown in adjusting the naiad to a modern setting, and one 
feels that the episode of an actress who committed suicide from disap- 
pointed love is intended to have a significance and appropriateness which 
are not obvious. Nevertheless, Mr. GiH has written a story of more than 
average interest and intellectuality. 

The Grey Countess will haply excite and confuse a section of the public 
that still occasionally utters a fervent and serious ‘Oh Lor’!” A Rus- 
sian female spy, expert in disguising herself, gives her inconvenient guest 
onwholesome cigarettes, and imposes her will upon him with a view to his 
obliging her by suicide, As he tells the tale the reader does not feel too 
alarmed on his behalf, especially as a pretty heroine is provided to make 
his life worth living. Those—and@ they are many—for whom a kind of 
regulated nightmare, a nightmare with a happy ending, has a decided 
fascination, will enjoy Theo Douglas's performance. W. H. C. 
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THE KEYNOTE To SPIRITUALISM: Constituting a Definition of the 
Facts and Principles of Spiritualism. By the Spirit Friends of 
Madame A. Montague and Albert Card. London: The Psychic 
Science Institute, 99, Selhurst Road, S. Norwood, S.E. Price 6d. 

MucHu in little has been gathered together in the fifty-two pages of this 

useful little handbook, which contains within its compass a brief and 

practical survey of what is meant by the term “ Spiritualism." It is 
clearly and concisely written, its argument being that as the human soul 
can during the earth life develop spiritual faculties and powers apparently 
without known limit, such attributes are capable of infinitely further 
development when freed from the restraints imposed by the physical 
envelope. The various forms and phases of mediumship are tersely 
defined, with an appeal for the higher aspect of Spiritualism rather thar 
the merely phenomenal. The assertion, in the preface, that Spiritualism 
and Christianity are " as far apart as the poles," is surely meant to apply 
to dogmatic sectarianism, for true Christianity, as embodied in the Sermon 
on the Mount, is in essence one with the purest philosophy of 
Spiritualism. E. K. HARPER. 


Bıarr's Ken. By William Sylvester Walker (“ Coo-ee ”). London: 
John Ouseley, Ltd., Feet Lane, Farringdon Street, E.C. Price 6s. 
WirsouT any pretensions as a creator of character Mr. Walker has set 
out to tell a story, but he evidently set out before being himself quite 
aware of the sequence of the events he was about to portray. Incidents 
there are in his book in plenty, but he lacks the power to set them drama- 
tically, and they lose the vital force which Life would have given to them. 
There is sufficient grim strength in the main idea of the plot to have 
made a powerful story. Andrew Blair, Laird of Barluar, the elder of 
twin brothers, having involved himself in debts and indiscretions, deter- 
mines to renounce his birthright, leave the country and give over the 
management of his estate to his younger brother Malcolm, a sharp- 
witted lawyer. Among his sins Andrew had not only failed to read but 
had burnt the sacred scroll of “ Blair's Ken,” containing the secret 
of the family legend, which every new laird was bound to know, so that 
he might avert the dreaded Ban of the family from his house. As a 
result the Ban appears to Andrew heralded by Three Pipers, the ghostly 
followers of the House of Blair, and with this mystery hanging over him 
and this dread haunting him, he makes his way to Australia, where many 
of the incidents of the book take place. in the end, as the story labori- 
ously works itself out, Andrew regains the family secret, but how, and 
after what troublings of body and spirit, we leave the book to tell for itself. 
It would have been better if the author had given a little more care - 
not only to the dramatic action of the book, but also to the avoidance 
of such meaningless phrases as “ the saucy assurance which blushingly 
became her,” and to the general construction of his sentences. Too 
often they remind one, unfortunately, of the classical examples given by 
Mark Twain in his incomparable dissertation on the “ Awful German 
Language.” The mostinteresting part of the book is where Mr. Walker 
is able to introduce some of his knowledge of Australian life, and one or 
two of his descriptions of Australian scenery are welcome purple patches. 
A. A. Locws. 


